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The plan to integrate the Foreign Service agencies is taking 
shape ¢ by Geri Kam 
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he Department of State is committed to providing a 
workplace that is free of sexual harassment. Sexual 
harassment of employees occurring in the workplace, 
or in work-related settings, is unlawful and will not 
be tolerated. Further, any retaliation against an 
individual who has complained about sexual 
harassment, or retaliation against individuals for 
cooperating with an investigation of a sexual 
harassment complaint, is similarly unlawful and will not be 
tolerated. 

The definition of sexual harassment includes unwelcome 
sexual advances, requests for sexual favors, or other verbal or 
physical conduct of a sexual nature: 1) toward a person whose 
acceptance or rejection of such behavior is used as the basis for an 
employment decision affecting that person; or 2) that 
unreasonably interferes with a person’s work performance or 
creates an intimidating, hostile or offensive working environment. 

Individuals who are sexually harassed, as defined above, by 
managers, supervisors or co-workers should make it clear to the 
offending person(s) that such behavior is unwanted and 
unwelcomed. Persistent behavior of this nature should be 
reported to the appropriate supervisory level. It is the 


responsibility of every supervisor and manager receiving such a 


report of sexual harassment, or otherwise becoming so aware, to 


ensure that any instance of sexual harassment is addressed swiftly, 
fairly and effectively. 

Complaints of sexual harassment may be filed under the 
procedures of the Equal Employment Opportunity process. 
However, each of us has the responsibility for maintaining the 
highest standards of integrity with respect to our employment 


relationships in the Department. 


Madeleine Albright 
Secretary of State 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Take it down. Put it up. 


Dear Editor: 

Mr. Aggeler’s cartoon, “The Life 
Cycle of the Foreign Service 
National,” in May’s issue, was 
positively hilarious. After I had 
calmed down and quit chortling, I 
recollected an incident from my own 
career as an admin officer that I think 
illustrates the long-suffering patience 
of our dedicated Foreign Service 
Nationals and the cartoon’s veracity. 

I was explaining to my FSN 
maintenance supervisor how the new 
consular chief wanted a wall torn 
down to improve the efficiency of the 
office. He kept shaking his head and 
mumbling about how difficult it 
would be. When I asked him how he 
could be so sure, he explained 
patiently that he had erected the wall 
for the preceding consul after having 
removed it for his predecessor. I could 
only commiserate as I watched him 
destroy his handiwork for the second 
time. 

Many thanks to Mr. Aggeler for 
his perceptive wit and a good hearty 
laugh. The laugh is not at the expense 
of my respected consular colleagues, 
but only at human foibles. It could 
have been anybody requesting the 
change, even an admin officer like me. 


Cliff Mecklenburg 
Retired 


Manual is silent on appeals 
Dear Editor: 

I am pleased that you now 
welcome letters from your Foreign 
Service National readers (May 1997). 
As a retired FSN, I would like to 
congratulate the Department on this 
and other attempts to recognize the 
contributions of its Foreign Service 
National employees. 

The real test of recognition and 
respect, however, is not in the 
photo-op coverage of 
longevity-of-service and safe-driving 
awards, but in the day-to-day 
administration of FSN personnel 


problems. And the best test of any 
personnel system is its grievance 
settlement procedure. The Foreign 
Service Manual details a grievance 
procedure that ends with a possible 
appeal to the Chief of Mission, whose 
decision is final. The manual is silent, 
however, about the aggrieved FSN’s 
right of appeal to the courts of the host 
country. Nor does it address how 
posts should respond if an appeal 
goes to the courts. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mme. Sylvie Barrando 
79 Rue Blanche 75009 Paris, France 


Department policy requires our 
embassies to fully respect employees’ 
rights under local law, so long as U.S. 
law is not contravened. Since each 
case and country are unique, posts are 
required to seek specific guidance 
from Washington when an employee 
resorts to local courts for redress. But 
our grievance procedures are in place 
to resolve as many problems as 
possible within the embassy. 


Robert S. Morris, director 
Office of Overseas Employment. 


3 cheers for subsidies 


Dear Editor: 

Three cheers for Daniel P. 
Sheerin’s efforts (June 1997) to 
convince State to join the scores of 
public and private sector employers 
that participate in the Metro subsidy 
program! 

To subsidize parking handsomely 
and, at the same time, refuse to 
participate in the Metro subsidy plan 
is inequitable. It is also bad public 


policy. 


Raymond E. Wanner 
Bureau of International Organization Affairs 


Subsidies revisited 


Dear Editor: 

Your response to Dan Sheerin’s 
June letter on public transportation 
subsidies stated that, as part of the 
1995 Strategic Management Initiative 
(SMI), “the Department decided” it 
could not afford to initiate a subsidy 
program. 

The SMI team leaders’ memo of 
April 18, 1995, to the Secretary on 
“Reinventing the Department of 
State” recommended implementing a 
Metro subsidy program for eligible 
employees. The team leaders noted 
the Department has the authority to 
pay the subsidy from operating funds 
and suggested offsetting the 
payments by increasing the rnonthly 
parking fees for Department facilities. 
They proposed that A work with L 
and H on any necessary legislation to 
accomplish that. The Secretary 
approved the recommendation. 
Predictably, “the Department” looked 
at the issue only briefly before 
deciding, once again, that nothing 
could be done. 

So we are left with a situation 
where the highest paid Department 
employees receive parking subsidies 
costing them pennies daily while 
those who use public transportation 
(many at lower pay grades) pay 
anywhere from $50 to $150 monthly 
to get to work. 

Some 90 federal agencies, many 
facing the same budget pressures as 
State, consider the issue important 


_ enough to figure out a way to offer 


their employees a Metro subsidy. 
State’s inability or unwillingness to do 
the same sends its employees a very 
clear message. 


Sincerely yours, 


William J. Duffy 
Office of Management Policy and Planning 
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Agencies in Transition 
Siate, (SI, ACA 


Remember that scene in “Jurassic Park” where 
shudders in the rain puddles are the first hint that 


something big is coming? 


any feel the same unease 

about the impending 

integration of USIA, 

ACDA and parts of AID 

into the State Department. 

But while upheaval is in 
the air, havoc is not. What does 
integration portend for employees of 
the affected agencies? The answers 
may surprise you. 


iin «4 n 


For three years, we’ve sparred 
with the Congress over whether and 
how key foreign affairs agencies— 
USIA , ACDA, AID and State— 
should carry out their functions. 
“Whether” was decided April 18, 
when President Clinton announced 
his decision to integrate USIA, ACDA 
and certain support functions of AID 
into the Department of State. “How” 
was tasked to the agencies: come up 
with a plan in 120 days, one that 
preserves the unique skills in the 
agencies and strengthens public 
diplomacy and arms control in the 
policy process. 

The objective is more than just 
putting people under one umbrella. 
Fresh opportunities abound. There’s 
no question we have a talented 
employee population under 
leadership unafraid of change. But 
out of the dust and disorder, can we 


The author is a State administrative 
officer currently working in the Reorga- 
nization Secretariat. 
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also forge a more effective, more 
dynamic organization? 


Interagency cooperation. The 
farther you venture from Washington, 
the more likely you are to find it. The 
concept just seems to work better 
overseas, where turf and bureaucracy 
take a back seat to agreed-upon 
mission goals. But even there, 
country teams work hard to develop 
among themselves the cooperation so 
elusive to headquarters. 

Some have always thought a 
USIA/State pairing a logical one. The 
rule of thumb was State talked to 
foreign governments, USIA talked to 
foreign publics—same foreign policy 
but painstakingly divided turf. Then 


the external environment changed— 
more profoundly than we ever 
imagined and faster than we have 
been able to adapt to. 
Communication speeded up. There 
was a newfound ability to access and 
transfer vast amounts of information 
to people, to press, to governments. 
USIA was quick to exploit that edge. 
In the field, USIA and State marveled 
at what they could do. At 
headquarters, though, change came 
more slowly. 

While ACDA and State’s Political- 
Military bureau (PM) have similar 
portfolios, differences in perspective 
have divided them. ACDA brings 
broad expertise in reaching viable 
long-term arms control agreements, 
while PM integrates those efforts into 








the overall foreign policy agenda. 
Even so, “arms control has been an 
interagency process for a very long 
time,” says Ambassador James 
Goodby, former Special 
Representative for Nuclear Security 
and Dismantlement, and that history 
of shared goals is a head start in 
cooperation. Events in the private 
sector also set a precedent: strategic 
mergers to retain market share 
throughout the defense industry. 


la Linn Ab - 
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The Secretary has focused on our 
collective mission. The traditional 
diplomatic agenda with its focus on 
bilateral relations has reluctantly 
given way to new issues and players 
that don’t fit the old structure or way 
of doing business. “Almost every 
aspect of our foreign policy has been 
affected by the end of the Cold War 
and by the steady advance of 
technology,” said Secretary Albright 
at a town meeting. “It is not any one 
particular issue that is troublesome, 
but it is more the fact that we are not 
integrated enough to do the job right.” 

Two monumental tasks are before 
us, different but linked. First, merging 
two agencies into State. Second, 
improving our collective performance 
in both policy and operations. Tall 
orders both. 


A Navy Ct 
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Relentlessly propelled by smaller 
budgets, government is opening itself 
up to new levels of internal scrutiny. 

The moment is opportune, says 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
Tom Pickering, to examine “how we 
should organize ourselves to meet the 
demands of the future ... beginning by 
looking at the State Department itself. 
How can we expect others to join with 


us if we are not willing to take a hard © 


look at ourselves?” He is leading an 
examination of the policy side of the 
house. Within his mandate: 

* The role of the under secretaries. 
What authorities or oversight should 
be exercised by under secretaries? 
Should they be general coordinators 
and problem solvers, or should they 
have responsibility for specific issues? 





* Realign an _ organizational 
structure that has grown like Topsy. 
State’s regional bureaus have 
functional components and 
functional bureaus have regional 
components. Complicating this is a 
structural hierarchy that tends to 
channel too many disagreements to 
the Seventh Floor and inhibit working 
level cooperation among bureaus. 

* Make the policymaking apparatus 
work as it should. In recent history, 
the Seventh Floor has pulled much of 
the action upstairs, leaving the rest of 
the building little involved or 
committed, and not as effective in 
carrying out foreign policy. Expect 
more responsibility (and decisions) to 
be forced back into the bureaus. The 
objective is to let the State Department 



















































Since May, 15 employee task forces 
have been developing detailed 
proposals for merging everything 
from people to budgets to changes in 
law. The project has been broken into 
manageable chunks: 

e Tackle first the like functions, 
activities an organization must 
perform to sustain itself. The bulk of 
this is administrative: travel, 
warehousing, payroll, building 
operations. Other headquarters 
functions such as congressional 
relations, legal and public affairs also 
fall into this group. State, USIA and 
ACDA do similar things, but they do 
them differently. So first, align all of 
that. 

e¢ Next, integrate the functions new 
to State—programs of USIA and 


Briefing on reorganization to USIA employees at headquarters. From left, 
Stanley Silverman, USIA comptroller; Jan Brambilla, USIA director of human 
resources; John Baker, deputy associate director for management; Richard Stephens, 
former deputy associate director for management; Joseph Bruns, USIA chief infor- 


mation officer. 


spend less time negotiating with itself 
and more time engaged with foreign 
governments. 

Both the merger of agencies and 
the realignment of the policymaking 
structure are part and parcel of the 
Secretary's commitment to a 
Department that “functions better, 
faster, and more flexibly.” How is this 
effort different from other recent tries 
at institutional reform? Timing, for 
one. Leadership for another. And 
broader engagement at all levels. 


With just four months to sketch 
out a merger plan, time was short. 






ACDA. Most will fall within the 
operational purview of the Under 
Secretary for Public Diplomacy and 
the Under Secretary for Arms Control. 
While not as logistically complex as 
the first task, it’s a messier process. 
Relationships need to be defined and 
turf staked out. 

e Finally, press the merged 
organization for efficiencies. Re- 
engineer, reinvent, or whatever 
buzzword you favor — but do it. 
Some restructuring will flow from the 
scrutiny of policy functions. Other 
opportunities will be identified by the 
reorganization task forces. But 


officialdom has no monopoly on good 
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ideas. All must take part. 

The seeds of organizational 
synergies are beginning to germinate. 
While much of the Washington 
structure will fall into place around 
the State organizational model, one 
task force chairman noted, “There are 
some USIA policies we like better.” 
Managers need to look for best 
practices and listen for things that 
contribute to a better organization. 

A caveat: good intentions can get 
caught in a surprisingly strong 
undercurrent. The underlying 
concern is layoffs, poaching of funds, 
and dissipation of function. “People 
are apprehensive,” said one senior 
manager. “Uncertainty breeds this.” 
What are the facts? 


Ve | 


Some knowledge of the matrix of 
events at USIA over the past few years 
may help explain why people are 
fearful. The budget ax has swung 
broadly at USIA: a 30 percent real 
budget cut since 1993, some 2,000 
positions off the books and a fairly 
drastic unloading of programs. Such 
choices have been painful. The toll 
on the workforce has been heavy. It 
reverberates still. 

Downsizing has affected virtually 
every agency in government. USIA 
has a narrower operating margin than 
State, and the hit was felt harder and 
more quickly. Some tactics have 
lessened the pain at State. Three years 
ago, State sought to broaden its 
resource base and to better use the 
money it did have. It accomplished 
the former through a_ then- 
revolutionary proposal to keep the 
fees generated by the Machine 
Readable Visa, now topping $100 
million dollars annually. It began the 
latter with the introduction of ICASS 
(International Cooperative 
Administrative Support Services) an 
ambitious, long-term restructuring of 
how support costs overseas were 
calculated and shared. Even so, the 
biggest cuts at State were directed not 
to theactivities of its policy bureaus 
but to monies invested in 
infrastructure: vehicles, furniture and 
information management. 
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Although one may argue their 
merits, these choices are not 
surprising. In times of crisis, an 
institution protects the thing that 
creates its value—its core competency, 
if you will. At USIA, technology was 
crucial to its business and the agency 
stayed committed to its application. 
At State, deployment of people is its 
primary “program.” Its increasingly 


Will each agency have separate 

policies for promotion and hiring, or 

will there be a single personnel system 
for Foreign and Civil Service? 


: Under the reorganization plan, the 

Foreign Service of USIA and State 
would be fully integrated into a single 
service and the Civil Service of State, 
USIA and ACDA would be integrated into 
a single service. There is a lot of work to 
do in the transition, but the goal is an 
integrated Department. 


Will cuts in duplicative functions 
come at the expense of USIA or 
ACDA? 


: Under review are a variety of ways to 

handle staff reductions if they become 
necessary. We are seeking authorities to 
manage through attrition, buyout and in- 
house placement. However, we are 
committed that any necessary reductions 
will be implemented equitably among the 
agencies. 


Will a fifth cone be established for 
USIA Foreign Service officers? 


| Shin A fifth cone would underscore the 
importance of public diplomacy skills as 
an essential element of U.S. foreign policy. 


When AID relocates from Main State 
to the Ronald Reagan Building this 
summer, will USIA move in? 


: Some USIA staff may move quickly, 

but many more will not. The space 
vacated by AID will first undergo a multi- 
year renovation. If a decision is made to 
move some USIA offices to Main State, a 
space plan will have to be worked out 
with the affected offices. 


What will happen to the USIS 
sections overseas? 


costly secondary activity of embassy 
housekeeping for itself and other 
agencies could only be sustained if it 
operated from a more sound financial 
base, with new mechanisms to link 
demand and price. The gigantic effort 
State expended in developing ICASS 
was successful in doing just that. 


: The head of USIS will become head of 

a public diplomacy section on par with 
the consular, econ, admin and political 
sections. USIS FSNs with program duties 
would remain in the public diplomacy 
section, while those with administrative 
duties would be assigned to the mission 
admin section. 


Upon integration, will Foreign 
Service jobs be equally open to 
bidders from both State and USIA? 


: Yes. In some areas, such as Foreign 

Service secretary assignments, 
positions in both agencies have been made 
immediately available for cross-bidding. 
Generalist jobs will also ultimately be open 
for State/USIA cross-bidding. Key to 
making this work will be offering training 
to employees for cross-conal assignments. 


| understand there’s a government 
rule that doesn’t let people in 
duplicative job categories be 
transferred in agency mergers. The 
result would be an automatic RIF in the 
sending agency. !s this true? 


: The agencies are aware of this problem 

and are working to address it. 
What you're referring to is transfer of 
function rights. According to the Code of 
Federal Regulations, a transfer of function 
does notoccur if the function in the “losing” 
agency is already being performed in the 
“gaining” agency. If employees do not have 
a transfer of function right, they would be 
separated in the agency being abolished 
with no rights for placement in the gaining 
agency. Both State and USIA became 
familiar with this issue last year during the 
transfer of USIA’s Inspector General office 
to State. The agencies worked with the 
Congress to ensure transfer of function 
rights were accorded USIA OIG 
employees. We are working on a similar 
arrangement in this merger. 





ra 


Panel discussion on Capitol Hill: “Implications of AID/State Reorganization,” sponsored by Tulane University. From 
left, Dr. Eamon Kelly, president, Tulane University; Patrick Kennedy, acting undersecretary for management; Chris Walker, 
staff, Senate Foreign Relations Committee; and Ted Morse, AID representative on the Reorganization Planning Team. 


Still, government funding is 
expected to remain tight. Merger 
aside, USIA’s FY98 budget request 
seeks a 1.7 percent increase over last 
year, with other built-in cuts that 
redirect money to technology. 
ACDA’s budget aims for a 1.4 percent 
increase in FY98, covering only half 
the rate of inflation. State’s FY98 
budget request seeks a 3 percent 
increase for operations, just keeping 
pace with inflation and allowing some 
room for investment in infrastructure 
and information technology. Agency 
budgets will remain separate in FY98, 
with the ACDA budget fully 
integrated in FY99 and the USIA 
budget the following year. In the new 
order, who controls the money? 
Here’s what we know so far: 


¢ Certain monies, like funding for 
Exchanges and the National 
Endowment for Democracy, will 
remain separate appropriations. 


¢ Broadcasting activities (Voice of 
America, Radio Free Europe) already 
operate with great autonomy from 
USIA central, and it is anticipated that 
independence will continue. 


¢ The accounts being watched most 
closely are USIA’s International 
Information Program and _ its 
Technology Fund. That money pays 
for USIS overseas missions, 
information products for posts, 
headquarters operations, and its 


technology base. Precisely how this 
will be merged into State is the subject 
of intense Washington debate. 


e Agencies agree that common 
domestic operating expenses such as 
financial services, security and 
building operations should be 
consolidated under State accounts. 
Funding for purely administrative 
functions overseas (cashiering, 
property management) will also 
merge. 


e Whereas USIA and State have 
program money separate from 
salaries, ACDA’s funds for program 
— negotiating and implementing 
arms control agreements — and 
salaries are one and the same. How 
this account will merge into State is 
still under discussion. 

As funds converge into State 
coffers, concerns heighten that public 
diplomacy and arms control are less 
well understood and thus more 
vulnerable to cuts than traditional 
State functions. 

Mutual understanding does not 
come easy. But even as agencies 
jockey for position, there is a 
concerted effort to build bridges 
across the gap. “Public diplomacy 
and arms control are a priority,” 
according to Richard Greene, State’s 
chief financial officer. “The Secretary 
has been tasked by the President to 
preserve and strengthen these 
functions. That counts.” Adds USIA 
Comptroller Stan Silverman, “Word 
will spread on the admin side that 


State, USIA and ACDA are matching 
up pretty well.” The tough part, he 
believes, will be “assuring 
practitioners that public diplomacy 
will get a valid chance-to demonstrate 
its importance.” 


Part of the disconnect stems from 
differences in agency cultures. Bits of 
this became evident in the early days 
of togetherness in the task forces and 
reorganization _ staff. Some 
observations follow: 

* Different missions use different 
tools. USIA shapes programs to 
influence foreign public opinion and 
in so doing depends increasingly on 
information technology. State’s 
policymaking is less a function of 
programs or tools than having people 
deployed when and where needed. 
At ACDA the premium is on the 
depth of its expertise and the breadth 
of its staff: military, intelligence, legal, 
and Foreign and Civil Service. 

* Foreign Service Washington 
assignments serve different career 
purposes at State and USIA. For 
USIA officers, the action is in the field. 
Washington jobs are viewed as more 
bureaucratic, less interesting and less 
creative. For State officers, 
Washington jobs have advantages: a 
seat at the table where foreign policy 
is made, a useful counterpoint to the 
field perspective. Washington also 
offers career broadening 
opportunities — many jobs are open 
without regard to cone, from country 
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desks to the Operations Center to the 
staff of principals. 

* Some views differ more by 
generation than by agency. From the 
perspective of the middle and junior 
ranks, a world of opportunities opens 
up in new professional competencies 
and policy coordination. At the senior 
ranks, though, the opportunities are 
fewer. Competition for senior 
assignments and promotions will 
continue to be unusually fierce. And 
anxiety is real over the loss of an 
institution seniors helped shape and 
the uncertainties of the new one. 

* There are uncertainties in the Civil 
Service. Civil Service employees are 
unsure of what the future holds, 
especially how the overall fit of 
people and programs might affect 
them. ACDA’s employee population 
tends to be higher graded, and some 
in State fear that “equity” will favor 
seniority. USIA employees worry that 
an internal initiative to direct more 
funds to Civil Service training could 
be undone. 

In the end, the challenge is greater 
than merging agencies; it is building 
on the talents of the entire employee 
population. 


“I’ve witnessed an evolution,” 
says Ambassador Thomas Siebert, of 
Embassy Stockholm. “Abandonment 
of the traditional library model... and 
reference service to one which is 
proactive in...anticipating and 
meeting my informational needs — 
focused on mission priorities and.. . 
closely tied to policy.” 

Indeed, people have taken notice 
of a remarkable transformation at 
USIA: from the Cold War prop- 
aganda business to a much more 
adept use of information as foreign 
policy tool. Driven less by the demise 
of adversaries than sweeping changes 
in communications, USIA has taken 
a flying leap into the future. “As 
electronic movement of information 
became commonplace, we felt we had 
to become more knowledgeable,” 
says Tony Jackson, director of Support 
Services at USIA’s Information 
Bureau. Over the past three years, 
USIA has invested hundreds of 
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millions of dollars to deliver new tools 
and know-how to the field. 

This was no accident. The trans- 
formation at USIA a few years back 
boiled down to leveraging technology 
to competitive advantage. Two 
flagship offices were turned upside 
down to create the Information 
Bureau, a_ streamlined, field- 
responsive operation that quickly 
became the agency’s crown jewel. But 
optimism about the future is 
tempered by worry over the fate of 
this nascent function. The question 
on the minds of many: how will 
public diplomacy—its people and 
tools—be integrated into policy- 
making, and, more urgent still, will it 
thrive? 


Such opportunity has not gone 
unnoticed. “Information technology 
joins with our message — democracy, 
market capitalism and equality — to 
give the United States a huge edge 
that it would be foolish not to 
exploit,” says Lewis Manilow, 
chairman of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy. 
The Reorganization task force on 
public diplomacy agreed. 

Its proposal to place a public 
diplomacy unit in State’s regional and 
functional policy bureaus is the 
turnkey to achieving the lofty goal of 
this exercise. Initially, some in USIA 
viewed this proposal with alarm, 
fearing the precise functional breakup 
mentioned earlier. The reality is quite 
the contrary. The State Department 
is a policymaking and policy delivery 
organization. Those who understand 
the relationships at State realize what 
now becomes possible: a lever for 
intellectual merger and mutual 
understanding and, more 


fundamentally, placing public 
diplomacy expertise at the heart of 
policymaking. 


On Sept. 1 the reorganization plan 
will go to the President. A report to 
the Congress follows soon after. Out 
of these blueprints, different 
employee populations hope for 
different outcomes. Some will push 
for a more agile bureaucracy. Others 
will look closely for savings. Still 
others will fortify themselves against 
incursions to the status quo. 

Can differences lead to insight 
instead of stalemate? Before 
answering, consider this: the 
President's balanced budget plan calls 
for reduced funding for the foreign 
affairs account (known as Function 
150) through the year 2002. That 
prospect makes changing our ways 
and driving innovation from within 
a compelling imperative. 

Innovation takes place when 
different ideas, perspectives and ways 
of judging information collide. 
Keeping that debate constructive, 
though, depends on good rules of 
engagement. Focus the discussion on 
fact, not personalities. Work with 
more, rather than less, information. 
Establish common goals. And ensure 
the decision-making process feels fair 
to all the participants. 

The Secretary has said to 
employees, “I cannot and do not expect 
you to put aside personal anxieties, but I 
do ask that you focus not only on them. 
If we work together and do this job right, 
we will have more success in winning ... 
support for our engagement overseas. We 
will have a foreign policy apparatus that 
functions better, faster, and more flexibly 
... And we will have served our country 
very very well.” (J 


Check out State Magazine Online at 
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§ named for top positions at State 


MANAGEMENT: COHEN 
Bonnie R. Cohen has been assis- 
tant secretary for policy, manage- 
ment and budget at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior since 1992. 
She began her career in 1967 as a 
consultant to Resource Manage- 
ment Corp. Five years later she 
was named assistant vice super- 
intendent of the Washington, D.C., 
| public schools. 
After working as a consultant to Lewin and Associ- 
ates, Ms. Cohen was treasurer and chief financial officer 
of the United Mine Workers, 1976-80. She was a consult- 
ant to the treasurer of Stanford University before becom- 
ing vice president for finance at the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation in 1981. She served as senior vice presi- 
dent of the trust from 1989 until 1992. 

Ms. Cohen is from Brockton, Mass. She holds a 
bachelor’s from Smith and masters’ degrees in education 
and business from Harvard. She is married to Louis R. 
Cohen. Their children are Eli and Amanda. 
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EUROPEAN AND CANADIAN 
AFFAIRS: GROSSMAN 
Marc Grossman has been ambas- 
sador to Turkey since 1994. He en- 
tered the Foreign Service in 1976 
and became political officer in 
Islamabad the following year. Af- 
ter serving as a staff assistant in the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, he became a deputy 
special adviser to the President in 
1980. He served as chief of the professional staff on the 
Department’s transition team before becoming a congres- 
sional relations officer at State in 1981. 

After an assignment as desk officer for Jordan, Mr. 
Grossman went to Brussels in 1983 as political officer to 
NATO. Next, he was deputy director of the private office 
of NATO’s secretary general, 1984-86. In 1986 he became 
executive assistant to the Deputy Secretary. After a three- 
year tour as DCM in Turkey, he was named principal 
deputy assistant secretary for political-military affairs in 
1992. He served as executive secretary of the Department, 
1993-94. 

Mr. Grossman was born in Los Angeles. He earned a 
bachelor’s from the University of California and a master’s 
from the London School of Economics His foreign lan- 
guages are Turkish and French. He has received three 
Superior Honor Awards. He and his wife, Mildred Anne 
Patterson, have a daughter, Anne. 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AF- 
FAIRS: ROTH 
Stanley Owen Roth directed re- 
search and studies at the U.S. In- 
stitute of Peace since last year. He 
began his career in 1975 at the Trea- 
sury Department's Office of Inter- 
national Affairs, where he worked 
as a foreign affairs officer before 
joining the staff of Congressman 
Clarence Long in 1979. He served 
as a legislative assistant to Rep. Stephen Solarz, 1983-85. 

In 1985 Mr. Roth became a staff consultant to the Sub- 
committee on Asian and Pacific Affairs. He served as staff 
director to the subcommittee, 1985-92. The following year 
he became director of committee liaison on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Next, he was deputy assistant secre- 
tary for East Asian and Pacific affairs at Defense, 1993-94. 

Mr. Roth was special representative for the Guam 
commonwealth negotiations in 1995. He served as senior 
director for Asian affairs at the National Security Coun- 
cil, 1995-96, and as administration envoy on Burma in June 
1996. In addition to his work at the peace institute, he has 
served as a member of the Defense Policy Board since last 
year. 

A native of Brooklyn, Mr. Roth received a bachelor’s 
from Brandeis and a master’s from Johns Hopkins. He is 
a member the Asia Society, the Council for Security Co- 
operation in the Asia-Pacific and the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: RUBIN 

James Phillip Rubin has been a 
senior adviser to the Secretary since 
December. He began his career in 
1984 as a research associate at the 
New York City Bar Association. 
The following year he became re- 
search director of the Arms Control 
Association. He worked as a con- 
sultant to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee before returning 

to the Arms Control Association in 1988. 

Mr. Rubin served as director of foreign policy and 
spokesman for the 1996 Clinton/Gore campaign. He was 
senior adviser and spokesman at the U.S. mission to the 
United Nations from 1993 until last year. 

From New York, he holds a bachelor’s and master’s 
from Columbia. His foreign language is French. Amem- 
ber of the Council on Foreign Relations, he has published 
numerous articles on arms control issues. 
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LEGAL ADVISER: ANDREWS 
David R. Andrews has chaired 
McCutchen, Doyle, Brown & 
Enersen, a 300-member law firm, 
since 1991. He began his legal ca- 
reer in 1971 as an associate in the 
firm’s San Francisco office. He left 
' to become legal counsel and spe- 
cial assistant for policy at the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency and 
later, principal deputy general coun- 

sel for the Department of Health and Human Services. 

In 1981 Mr. Andrews returned to the law firm, where 
he founded the environmental, natural resources and land 
use group. He established and became managing part- 
ner of the Washington office in 1985. 

Mr. Andrews, of Mill Valley, Calif., earned bachelor’s 
and law degrees from Berkeley, where he was a member 
of the law review and a recipient of the Martin Luther 
King Scholarship. He has served on the boards of numer- 
ous organizations, including the American Law Institute 
Advisory Committee on Environmental Law and the 
National Institute of Dispute Resolution. 


eo, AFRICAN AFFAIRS: RICE 

= Susan Elizabeth Rice has been spe- 

cial assistant to the President and 

senior director for African affairs 

at the National Security Council 

since 1995. She began her career 

in 1976 as an assistant to the di- 

rector of the Black Student Fund. 

Two years later she became a for- 

eign policy aide in the Democratic 

presidential campaign. She 

worked as a management consultant to McKinsey and 

Company in Toronto before directing international orga- 

nizations and peacekeeping at the National Security Coun- 
cil, 1993-1995. 

A native of Washington, Ms. Rice earned a bachelor’s 
from Stanford and a master’s and doctorate from Oxford. 
She received three scholarships, including the Rhodes 
scholarship. Both her master’s and doctoral theses re- 
ceived academic prizes in Great Britain. She is married to 
lan O. Cameron. 


NEW INDEPENDENT STATES: SESTANOVICH 

Stephen R. Sestanovich has been vice president for 
Russian and Eurasian affairs at the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace since 1994. He began his career in 
1976 as an intern at ACDA. After working as a teaching 
assistant at Harvard, he taught political science at The 
New School for Social Research and Columbia, 1978-80. 
In 1980 he became senior legislative assistant to Senator 
Daniel Moynihan. 

Mr. Sestanovich became a member of State’s Policy 
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Planning Staff in 1981. He directed political-military af- 
fairs and policy development at the National Security 
Council, 1984-87. In 1987 he became director of Soviet 
and East European studies at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies. He directed Russian and Eurasian 
studies there, 1991-94. 

A native of Palermo, Italy, Mr. Sestanovich holds a 
bachelor’s from Cornell and a doctorate from Harvard. 
He received three academic fellowships. His foreign lan- 
guages are French, German, Russian and Spanish. He and 
his wife, Ann Hulbert, have two children, Benjamin and 
Clare. 


NEAR EASTERN AFFAIRS: 
INDYK 
Martin S. Indyk has been chief of 
mission in Tel Aviv since 1995. He 
began his career in 1973 as a senior 
research assistant at Australia’s 
Macquarie University. After serv- 
ing as a political science fellow 
with the Australian parliament, he 
became a visiting fellow at Tel Aviv 
University in 1978. Mr. Indyk was 
a Middle East assessments officer and acting deputy di- 
rector of current intelligence in Australia’s Department 
of Prime Minister and Cabinet, 1978-79. 

After teaching political science at Macquarie, Mr. 
Indyk became a visiting fellow at Columbia’s Middle East 
Institute in 1982. He served as senior policy analyst at 
the American Israel Public Affairs Committee before re- 
turning to Macquarie in 1983. He was a senior policy ana- 
lyst at Near East Research, Inc., before being named ex- 
ecutive director of the Washington Institute for Near East 
Policy in 1984, a position he held until 1993. He was also 
an adjunct professor of Middle East studies at Johns 
Hopkins, 1988-92. 

Mr. Indyk is a native of London who hold a bachelor’s 
from the University of Sydney and a doctorate from Aus- 
tralian National University. He earned two scholarships 
and two fellowships. His foreign language is Hebrew. He 
and his wife, Jill Indyk, have two children, Jacob and 
Sarah. 


Editor’s Note: 

Due to the heavy volume of contributions anit 
limited staffing, we are unable to acknowledge — 
every submission. We do appreciate knowing 
how to reach you if we have questions about — 
your article. Photos help determine whether we — 
will run your material, so please submit them _ 
with your text. We will make every effort to re- { 
turn photos when requested to do so. 2 
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President Clinton names ¢ new country ambassadors 


GERMANY: KORNBLUM 

John Christian Kornblum has been 
assistant secretary for European 
and Canadian affairs since last year. 
Mr. Kornblum entered the Foreign 
Service in 1964 as vice consul in 
Hamburg. After assignments in the 
economic and European bureaus, 
he went to Bonn as political officer 
in 1969. He was a member of the 
Policy Planning Staff before joining 

the Office of Central European Affairs in 1975. 

After a stint as a political-military officer in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Kornblum became chief of the political section in 
Berlin in 1979. He returned to Central European Affairs 
as director in 1981. Next, he was U.S. minister and deputy 
commandant in Berlin, 1985-87. 

Mr. Kornblum became deputy U.S. representative to 
NATO in 1987. He headed the U.S. delegation to the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe before 
serving as deputy assistant secretary for European and 
Canadian affairs, 1994-96. 

A Detroit native, Mr. Kornblum holds a bachelor’s 
from Michigan State. His foreign languages are German 
and French. His awards include orders of merit from Aus- 


tria and Germany and Distinguished and Meritorious 
Honor Awards. He and his wife, Helen Sen Kornblum, 
have two sons, Alexander and Stephen. 


RUSSIA: COLLINS 

James Franklin Collins has been ambassador-at-large 
and special adviser to the Secretary for the new indepen- 
dent states since 1995. He joined the Foreign Service in 
1969 as vice consul in Izmir, Turkey. After two years in 
the European bureau, he went to Moscow in 1973 as po- 
litical officer. Mr. Collins was an analyst in the intelli- 
gence bureau, 1975-78. 

He served as a staff assistant in the Bureau of Near 
East and South Asian Affairs before becoming deputy di- 
rector of the Office of North Arab Country Affairs in 1979. 
He was political counselor in Amman, 1982-84. In 1984 
he was named director of the Operations Center. He di- 
rected intelligence policy at the National Security Coun- 
cil, 1987-88. a sk 

In 1988, Mr. Collins was named deputy executive sec- 
retary for Europe and Latin America in the Executive Sec- 
retariat. He returned to Moscow as deputy chief of mis- 
sion in 1990. Three years later he became coordinator for 
regional affairs for the new Independent States. He served 
as senior coordinator in the Office of the Ambassador-at- 
Large for the new Independent States, 1994-95. 

A native of Aurora, Ill., Mr. Collins earned a bachelor’s 
from Harvard and a master’s from Indiana University. He 
speaks Russian, German and Turkish. Before State, he 


worked as an assistant professor at the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy. His honors include Distinguished, Superior and 
Meritorious Honor Awards. He is married to Naomi 
Feldman Collins. They have two sons, Robert and 
Jonathan. 


BANGLADESH: HOLZMAN 

John C. Holzman has been deputy chief of mission in 
Islamabad since 1994. He entered the Foreign Service in 
1973 as economic and consular officer in Conakry. Two 
years later he became assistant commercial attache at The 
Hague. After a posting to Yaounde, Mr. Holzman was 
assigned to the Office of Development Finance in 1979. 
He was economic officer in New Delhi, 1982-85. 

After a Congressional internship sponsored by the 
American Political Science Association, Mr. Holzman was 
named deputy director of the Office of Israeli Affairs in 
1986. He served as DCM in Accra before heading the Of- 
fice of Pakistan, Afghanistan and Bangladesh, 1991-94. 

A native of Los Angeles, Mr. Holzman holds a 
bachelor’s from Georgetown and a master’s from Johns 
Hopkins. His foreign language is French. He has received 
three Meritorious Honor Awards and the Baker-Wilkins 
Award for outstanding DCM in 1996. He is married to 
Kim Hom. They have three daughters, Leah, Nicole and 
Alexandra. 


UGANDA: POWELL 
Nancy Jo Powell has been deputy 
chief of mission in Dhaka since 
1995. She joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in 1977 as a rotational officer 
in Ottawa. After serving as con- 
sular officer in Nepal, she became 
desk officer for Nepal and Bhutan 
in 1982. She was a refugee affairs 
officer in Washington before going 
to Islamabad in 1987. Three years 
later she was named DCM in Lome. Ms. Powell was con- 
sul general in Calcutta before serving as political counse- 
lor in New Delhi, 1993-95. 

Anative of Cedar Falls, lowa, she received a bachelor’s 
from the University of Northern Iowa. Her foreign lan- 
guages are French, Nepali and Urdu. She holds the Supe- 
tior Honor Award and two Meritorious Honor Awards. 


MALAWI: SHIPPY 

Amelia Ellen Shippy has directed the Office of Sci- 
ence, Technology and Health since 1995. She joined the 
Foreign Service in 1970 as a consular officer in Guatemala 
City. Two years later she became an information officer 
in the inter-America bureau’s public affairs office. She 
was an assistant political and economic officer in the Of- 
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fice of Mexican Affairs before becoming desk officer for 
Tanzania and Kenya in 1975. In 1977 she was named prin- 
cipal officer in Zanzibar. 

Ms. Shippy served as political of- 
ficer in Lisbon, 1979-82. After a 
Pearson assignment in Seattle, she 
became senior watch officer in the 
Operations Center in 1984. Next, 
she was deputy director of the 
Secretariat Staff, 1985-86, then po- 
litical counselor in Dhaka, 1986- 
88. After serving as deputy prin- 
cipal officer in Karachi, she was 
named deputy chief of mission in 
Kennel in 1991. She attended the Senior Seminar be- 
fore serving on the Foreign Service Board of Examiners in 
1995. 

Ms. Shippy is a native of Denver who earned a 
bachelor’s from the University of New Mexico and a law 
degree from George Washington University. She speaks 
Spanish, Portuguese and Swahili. She holds two Merito- 
rious and four Superior Honor Awards. 





MAURITANIA: FOSTER 
Timberlake Foster has served as 
deputy chief of mission in Nairobi 
since 1994. He entered the Foreign 
Service in 1975 as vice consul in 
Osaka-Kobe. After a posting to 
Martinique, he returned to Japan 
as labor and political officer in To- 
kyo in 1980. He held a similar as- 
! signment in Athens before becom- 
ing a political- military officer in the Office of Japan Af- 
fairs in 1986. 
After serving as deputy director for Japanese affairs, 
Mr. Foster went to Casablanca as consul general and prin- 
cipal officer in 1989. He directed the Office of Philippines 
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Affairs before attending the Senior Seminar, 1993-94. 

Mr. Foster was born in Florence, S.C. He earned a 
bachelor’s from the University of South Carolina and a 
master’s from Berkeley. He speaks four foreign lan- 
guages—French, Greek, Japanese and Korean. He holds 
Superior and Meritorious Honor Awards. He and his wife, 
Pamela Biolley, have one child, Noel. 


NEPAL: FRANK 

Ralph Frank has been deputy as- 
sistant secretary for personnel 
since last year. He joined the For- 
eign Service in 1975 and became 
assistant general services officer 
in Belgrade. After working as ad- 
ministrative officer in Medan, he 
served as a special assistant in the 
Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs, 
1979-81. In 1981 he became a per- 
sonnel officer in the Office of Career Development and 
Assignments. 

Mr. Frank went to Warsaw as administrative officer 
in 1983. After a similar assignment in Kathmandu, he 
served as a special assistant in the Bureau of Administra- 
tion, 1988-89, and Diplomatic Security, 1989-90. In 1990 
he was named deputy assistant secretary for diplomatic 
security. Three years later he became executive director 
of the Bureau of Near Eastern affairs. Mr. Frank was an 
executive assistant in the Office of the Undersecretary for 
Management before serving as deputy assistant secretary 
for operations in 1996. 

A native of Washington state, Mr. Frank earned bach- 
elor and master degrees from the University of Washing- 
ton. His foreign languages are Polish and Serbo-Croatian. 
He holds Superior and Meritorious Honor Awards. He 
and his wife, Susan Gundersen, have two children, 
Kathryn and Erik. (J 
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Retired science counselor cited 


Retired Foreign Service officer Philip Hemily has received the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sciences’ 1997 Award for In- 
ternational Scientific Cooperation. The award recognizes his 50 years 
of work in strengthening international collaboration in scientific re- 
search and education. 

Mr. Hemily was deputy assistant secretary general for scientific 
affairs at NATO from 1976 to 1982 and science counselor to OECD from 
1965 to 1973. He has since advised the National Academies of Science 
and Engineering, Institute of Medicine, Carnegie Commission on Sci- 
ence, Technology and Government, Stanford Research Institute and 
the environmental bureau at State. [J 
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HONORS & AWARDS 






2 special agents receive awards for valor 


wo Diplomatic Security 
special agents, Tony Deibler 
and Steve Fakan, have 
received awards for valor 
for assisting journalists in 
war-torn Monrovia in 1996. The 
awards were among those presented 
during a Bureau ceremony in May. 

According to the citations, the 
U.S. Embassy in Monrovia received a 
frantic call for help May 14, 1996, from 
several journalists staying at a hotel 
near the embassy. The fighting had 
reached a fever pitch around the hotel, 
causing the journalists to fear for their 
lives and seek safety in the embassy. 
The two officers, realizing the 
potentially dangerous situation, 
devised a rescue of the beleaguered 
journalists. 

Using the nearest embassy gate to 
the hotel as an exit, the agents covered 
over 300 meters of treacherous open 
field to the hotel on foot as snipers 
perched in nearby buildings. At the 
hotel, agents briefed the journalists 
before returning to the embassy. 
Dragging cameras and equipment, 
the journalists reached the embassy 
compound safely while the agents 


were being tracked by snipers. When 
one sniper aimed his weapon at Agent 
Fakan, his colleague sighted the 
sniper with his scoped weapon, 
causing him to hold his fire. 

Officer Deibler received a second 
Valor Award for heroic actions in 
Sarajevo as team leader of a mobile 
security division team from January 
to April 1995. 

According to the citation, he saw 
a Bosnian woman wounded by a 
Serbian sniper. To protect the woman 
from further attack and administer 
first aid, he maneuvered his light 
armored vehicle into the line of fire. 
Meanwhile, the first sniper 
was joined by a second and 
both began assaulting an 
approaching French patrol 
attempting to reach Mr. 
Deibler’s position. 
Although pinned down 
by sniper fire, Agent 
Deibler, realizing the 
woman would bleed to 
death unless hospitalized, 
used a strobe light to 
signal a British crew 
operating a heavy armored 


Nairobi's McGann earns labor honors 


By Barbara Quirk 


personnel carrier. They blocked the 
snipers’ fire long enough for the 
woman to be transferred by stretcher 
onto the carrier and taken to a nearby 
French hospital, where she received 
emergency treatment and recovered. LJ 


Diplomatic Security special 
agents Steve Fakan, left, 
and Tony Deibler. 



























C. Steven McGann, regional labor officer in Kenya, has 
been named 1997 winner of the $5,000-Deputy Secretary’s 
Award for Excellence in Labor Diplomacy. John Cushing, 
labor officer in Guatemala City, and Nicholas Stigliani, 
labor counselor at the U.S. mission to the European Of- 
fice of the United Nations in Geneva, were runners-up. 

Prudence Bushnell, chief of mission in Nairobi, cited 
Mr. McGann for fostering greater. cooperation on labor 
issues in East Africa. His nomination said: “Upon as- 
suming his portfolio, Mr. McGann found there were no 
regional mechanisms through which he could implement 
U.S. labor objectives—so he created one.” 


McGann: ‘comprehensive approach’ 
He established a conference on harmonizing labor 
standards in Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania, soliciting 


$40,000 from NGOs for the meeting when U.S. funding 
was unavailable. His efforts inspired the revitalization 
of the East African Trade Union Council and the cre- 
ation of the East African Business Forum. The confer- 
ence prompted the Tanzanian government to identify 
13 labor laws for revision. 

“Looking downstream, Mr. McGann embarked 
upon discussions with the governments of Ethiopia, 
Eritrea and Rwanda, convincing them of the usefulness 
of joining the process,” the nomination reported, “thus 
linking east and southern African countries in a com- 
prehensive approach to core labor standards.” 

Mr. McGann was also praised for ending feuds be- 
tween labor factions in Ethiopia and for efforts to re- 
duce child labor. “He played a significant role in help- 
ing eight countries develop an action plan to combat 
child labor in commercial Africa,” the post reported. J 
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By Barbara Quirk ¢ Photos by Bob Kaiser 


ormer President George Bush 

received AFSA’s highest award 

for “lifetime contributions to 

diplomacy” at a ceremony in 

the Benjamin Franklin Room 
June 26. “I give Washington a wide 
berth these days,” Mr. Bush told the 
standing room-only audience, “but I 
am moved by this tribute and hon- 
ored to be among you.” 

Speakers who praised Mr. Bush 
for his achievements in a series of top- 
level posts included Richard Haass, 
special assistant to the President dur- 
ing the Gulf War; former Defense sec- 
retary Richard Cheney; former na- 
tional security adviser Brent 
Scowcroft; and Thomas Pickering, 
undersecretary for political affairs. 

Other awards went to Foreign 
Service officers who demonstrated 
“constructive dissent,” secretaries, 
family members and community liai- 
son officers who bolstered overseas 
morale, and individuals who fur- 
thered AFSA’s goals. AFSA president 


F. A. “Tex” Harris presided over the 
ceremony, with Director General An- 
thony Quainton serving as co-spon- 
sor of the event. 


‘People diplomacy’ 

Mr. Haass commended his 
former boss for policies that “laid the 
basis for American post-Cold War di- 
plomacy,” adding: “He was willing 
to speak to the American public in the 
absence of consensus.” Mr. Cheney 
called the former president a coali- 
tion builder who “inspired trust” 
among other leaders and in the the 
military, “who knew they had a com- 
mander-in-chief they could count on, 
because he’d been there himself.” 
Describing the former UN 
ambassador’s penchant for visiting 
posts unannounced and for bicycling 
in Beijing, Mr. Scowcroft praised Mr. 
Bush for “personal, people” diplo- 
macy. 

“And he practically invented 
‘telephone diplomacy,’” Mr. 
Scowcroft added. “He talked to vir- 

tually every president in 
Latin America, head- 

ing off dissent 

when we sent 

troops to Panama. 

These seemingly 

small things 

made an enor- 

mous difference in 

the way we con- 


duct our diplomacy.” 

Undersecretary Pickering pre- 
sented President Bush with AFSA’s 
top award. He read Mr. Bush’s cita- 
tion, noting his service as UN ambas- 
sador, chief of the US liaison office in 
China, CIA director and President. 
He was cited for “extraordinary 
statesmanship” during the breakup of 
the Soviet Union, reunification of Ger- 
many and the effort to liberate Ku- 
wait. 

“I hope you know I have great re- 
spect and affection for the members 
of the Foreign Service,” Mr. Bush told 
his audience, who gave him a stand- 


Mavia Eulalia Bakken. 


ing ovation. “My four years were 
marvelous times in terms of change, 
and in challenges, too. At the end of 
our work together, we could hold our 
heads high. Everywhere we looked, 
freedom was on the move. 

“There’s so much credit to be 
given—not to me, but to people right 
here in this room,” Mr. Bush contin- 
ued. “The men and women of the 
Foreign Service did a lot of the heavy 
lifting. Because you did, cooperation 
flourished where once there was only 
conflict. I salute you, and I’m proud 
to be here.” 


Constructive dissent 

Margaret Bonner, director of the 
AID mission in Addis Ababa, and 
Peter Whaley, DCM in Kigali, were 
honored for “initiative, courage and 
integrity” in offering “constructive 


Left: Thomas Pickering and George Bush. 


Right: “Tex” Harris and Thomas Allen. 
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dissent” to U.S. policies abroad. Ms. 
Bonner, winner of the Christian A. 
Herter Award for senior officers, was 
singled out for “frankly expressing 
problems raised by premature imple- 
mentation of anew management sys- 
tem” at her post. Thanks to her lead- 
ership, the citation said, “others were 
able to come forward and actions 
were undertaken to apply the system 
on a more realistic schedule.” 

Mr. Whaley won the William R. 
Rivkin Award for mid-level officers 
for “arguing against conventional 
wisdom that Rwandan refugees were 
being held by ex-government forces 
against their will. Standing up against 
widely held views, he argued for 
more forceful measures,” the citation 
reported. 


‘Innumerable acts of kindness’ 

Bissau’s Diann Bimmerle re- 
ceived the Delavan Award, honoring 
Foreign Service secretaries for their 
contributions to “effectiveness and 
morale.” She was lauded for “innu- 
merable acts of kindness” to Ameri- 
cans in Guinea-Bissau and for assum- 
ing numerous roles besides her offi- 
cial duties, including “public affairs 
officer, acting assistant security officer, 
de facto CLO, mentor to junior offic- 
ers and FSNs and chief interlocutor 
with the Foreign Ministry’s Office of 
Protocol.” 

Anne Kauzlarich, wife of the am- 
bassador to Azerbaijan, received the 
Avis Bohlen Award, which recognizes 
family members for advancing U.S. 
interests. She co-founded the Inter- 


Daniel Newberry. 


national Women’s Club, which pur- 
chased shoes for ballet dancers and 
instruments for musicians and 
funded concerts and scholarships. 
She was praised, too, for establishing 
an employee association, compiling 
welcome kits for newcomers, running 
the Combined Federal Campaign and 
organizing Fourth of July celebra- 
tions. 

Lima’s Maria Eulalia Bakken re- 
ceived the M. Juanita Guess Award. 
It honors outstanding community li- 
aison officers. She was singled out for, 
among other things, organizing a 
support network during the hostage 
crisis in Peru, efforts to fund a depen- 
dent hiring program and assisting 
slum children and elderly persons. 


Aiding AFSA 

Retiree Daniel Newberry and 
USIA’s Thomas Allen received 
AFSA’s Achievement Awards. Mr. 
Newberry was cited for 30 years of 
service to the organization, including 
chairing the board of the Foreign Ser- 
vice Journal, heading the elections 
committee, twice serving on AFSA’s 
governing board and editing the For- 
eign Service Reader, an anthology of 
articles from the Journal. 

Mr. Allen provided technical ex- 
pertise to AFSA during six months of 
negotiations over proposed rifs in 
USIA’s International Broadcasting 
Bureau. His citation said, “Thanks in 
large measure to his energy and 
knowledge, AFSA saved the careers 


of most Foreign Service employees 
slated for separation.” (J 


Six others were named runners-up. 
They were: 


James Hooper, Christian A. Herter 
Award 

Sarah Wines, William R. Rivkin 
Award 

Estelle Aubin, Delavan Award 

Tanya Bodde and Marilyn Sanders, 
Avis Bohlen Award 

Norma Robertson, M. Juanita 
Guess Award 


Spouses’ group honors 
Mette Beecroft 


Mette Beecroft, former deputy 
director of the Family Liaison Office 
(FLO) and CLO in Brussels, Bonn 
and Cairo, has received the Associa- 
tion of American Foreign Service 
Women’s (AAFSW’s) Lesley 
Dorman Award for 30 years of ser- 
vice to Foreign Service families. 

The award acknowledges her 
role in establishing FLO and service 
on the boards of AAFSW and the 
now-defunct Foreign Service Educa- 
tion and Counseling Center. She also 
participated in the symposium, “A 
Child of Many Nations,” wrote articles 
for the AAFSW News and served as 
AAFSW overseas representative. 
Currently, she assists with the 
evacuee support network and serves 
as co-chair of the AAFSW Forum.LJ 
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“Kilimanjaro is a snow covered mountain 19,710 feet high, and is said to be the highest 
mountain in Africa. Its western summit is called the Masai “Negaje Nedi,” the House of 
God. Close to the western summit there is the dried and frozen carcass of a leopard. No 
OTM LM me UT tm CU ima lems (ae) g em Ud eRe ae ee) 


—from the Snows of Kilimanjaro by Ernest Hemingway 


Photo by George Mobley 
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mountains may boost the ego, but the body certainly takes a 


ng. Billy Carman and I were invited last year to a special Kilimanjaro climb in 


conjunction with the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization World Food Summit. 


Sixty participants were expected. After arriving in Marangu, we tare nT only 25 


had signed up. Only seven actually showed: we three from Nairobi, French Ambassador 


Alan du Boispéan, Dar Es Salaam; Mike Muller, a South African businessman; two 


young Tanzanians, a TV cameraman and a banker (whom we nicknamed “radio” 


because of his gift for gab). 


We were assured that all gear could be 
obtained at the hotel or park headquarters, 
including backpacks. Not so. Our hotel had 
difficulty just finding backpacks, and the Park 
Service has a minimum of climbing gear. In 
retrospect, we should have brought everything. 

Skipping the details of accommodations or 
arrangements, suffice it to say that youth and 
eu ib es cert Oder me Coober) A arb ecm bei sresa cba: 
ingredients to a successful and enjoyable climb. 
One’s resistance to altitude (mountaineer) sickness 
can also be a deciding factor. 


Tee late te tern back 

The seven of us, three guides and 14 ee) aC Se 
started Saturday morning at the Marangu gate to 
the Kilimanjaro National Park. We were given a 
short briefing about conditions, but not about the 
difficulty. By this time, each of us had already paid 
$600, so although some of the truth of the grueling 
task ahead was now evident, it was too late to turn 


pyre 


We were told the climb up to Kibo Hut, at 15,500 
feet, would be easy. How could this be? Kibo is two 
miles higher vertically than our starting point—a 
three-day journey traversing a rain forest, scrub 
growth and moonscape. In that short-time, we 
would hopefully acclimate ourselves to the 
changing altitude and lack of oxygen. Two French 
doctors at the entrance said three days were 
insufficient to prepare for the final ascent to the top. 
What we saw of mountain sickness confirmed their 
oa a 

Starting at 5,200 feet, the altitude of Nairobi, 
we entered the rain forest in the middle of a mild 
drizzle. Climbing up and over slippery roots and 
boulders is not the ideal situation, but the hike was 
still pleasant. It was spring, and the wildflowers 





SUT me UROL R eft die eR a 
Tae a me eee eee ee ae 
Kilimanjaro. He reported last month, to the Office of 
Inspector General. His companion, Billy Carman, also 
employed at the center, was 64. He retired May 31. 
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The author, left, and security engineer Billy Carman at Gilman'’s Point. 


and giant ferns were in full regalia. It was beautiful. We 
learned very quickly and for the duration of our trip that 
our best friend was our walking stick. It provided balance 
and assistance. We reached Mandara Hut, at 9,000 feet, 
after eight miles of almost impenetrable rain forest. At 
this altitude, mountain sickness becomes a real possibility. 
Arriving in late afternoon, some of us took a side trip toa 
crater. Except for the dense fog and Spanish moss hanging 
from all the trees, it was 

unimpressive. Since we were in 

the clouds, we glimpsed the 

“Mountain of God” not once. 


€ 


eyond th 
imberline 

The next morning we began 
our next phase, leaving rain forest 
for scrub growth. We were beyond 
the timberline. There were no 
longer wildflowers, except for 
those called strawflowers, or 
everlastings. There was heather 
everywhere but none of the giant 
ferns or trees. We followed the trail 
up and over the gentle hills for 11 
miles until we reached our 
destination, Horombo Hut, at 12,335 feet. From here we 
got our first glimpse of Kilimanjaro. It seemed (and was) 
many miles away. Now, in the rarefied atmosphere, it was 
becoming more difficult to sleep. At camp, we interrogated 
climbers descending the mountain. They said the final 
ascent was exceedingly difficult, excruciating, even 
torturous. There were reports of uncooperative guides, 
swollen tongues, frostbite and, yes, blindness. Was it time 
to turn back? The following day would tell. We would 
start from Horombo, hike up to Kibo at 15,500 feet, rest 
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Mandara Camp, 9,000 feet. 


for a few hours and then, at midnight, start the final assault 
of Kilimanjaro. The round trip to Horombo, including the 
grueling task of reaching the summit, would be 22 miles. 

Leaving Horombo, we quickly entered steep, rugged 
terrain more like the moon than earth. We passed climbers 
with sad, drawn faces. We did not know why and did not 
dare to ask. Reaching Kibo Hut is definitely not a gentle 
hike. It’s a steep, dusty, rocky barren eight- mile ascent. 
We arrived mid-afternoon for a 
late lunch. After lunch we were 
told to rest. Sleep at 15,500 feet is 
impossible. At approximately 11 
p-m., we prepared ourselves for 
the final, nearly vertical climb. We 
dressed warmly to prevent 
frostbite. I donned thermal 
underwear, two pairs of socks, 
two pairs of trousers, two long- 
sleeved shirts, a sweater, parka, 
balaclava and gloves. I was not 
going to be cold. In the final 
analysis, I was neither cold nor 
hampered by the extra clothing. I 
had prepared well. We were 
instructed to leave our backpacks 
and everything else behind except 
our trusty walking stick, a liter of water and a camera. We 
kept our cameras close to our bodies to protect the 
batteries. 


A midnight $ cent 
Armed with flashlights, we started our ascent about 
1 a.m. It was cold. We had slept little. Trudging up the 
nearly vertical mountainside in the dark was an eerie, 
helpless feeling. We trusted and placed our very lives in 


the hands of the seasoned guides. The climb is made at 


a 





midnight so that you reach the summit at sunrise, or so 
we were told. To tell the truth, none of us would have 
continued had we seen the task in broad daylight. 

The task was virtually unendurable! We laboriously 
put one foot down, rested for a couple of seconds, then 
put down the other foot. On about the 15th step, we would 
collapse, lying on the mountain side for a couple minutes 
to catch our breath. The other climbers were right. This 
was unimaginable torture. Several times we considered 
turning back, but it was still dark and so we proceeded 
into the unknown. A British woman at Horombo said she 
had come within 150 feet of the top, became violently sick 
from the altitude and decided to descend. So near yet so 
far. Fortunately, none of us experienced this. Coming from 
Nairobi perhaps helped. By now the flashlight of the video 


cameraman was far below us. 
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We would not reach the summit before sunrise, but 
we had a spectacular view from the slope as the broiling 
red sun rose boldly from the floor below, silhouetting 
lesser Mt. Mawenzi in the distance. It was now about 6 
a.m. We had crawled up the mountainside in the pitch 
black night for five steady hours. Then darkness began to 
dissipate, and we could see our bearings. It looked like 
we were almost at the top! But again we were deceived. It 
would take us another three hours to reach Gilman’s Point. 
By now the guide was finally encouraging us, saying we 
could make it. Earlier, he was all for turning back. We had 
insisted on forging ahead. We would conquer this 
mountain. We could now see the cameraman still farther 
below us. 


Below: The Saddle with Kilimanjaro in the background. 
Altitude: 14,000 feet. 


In the breaking daylight, we could also see a loose 
gravel surface eventually giving way giant boulders we 
would have to crawl up and over with the last bit of 
strength that we could still muster. It became a very slow 
ascent from this point. It got very steep, and the boulders 
created almost unimaginable obstacles. There were no 
paths around them. The only way was up and over. But 
we could see Gilman’s Point rising above us. We would 
succeed. 

At exactly 9 a.m., we reached Gilman’s Point, altitude 
18,365 feet (3.5 miles) above sea level and more than two 
and a half miles vertically above the park entrance from 
where we had started four days before. In spite of our 
near collapse, it was photo opportunity time. In the near 
distance we could see the giant glaciers that Kilimanjaro 
is noted for. Fields of ice on the equator! 

The first team had reached Gilman’s Point at 7 a.m. 
They had proceeded without their guide to Uhuru Peak, 
at 19,340 feet, the absolute highest point on the continent 
of Africa. For me and most of the others, Gilman’s Point 
was sufficient. There was another truth. The first group 
said the trip to Uhuru Peak was not easy as we had been 
told. It was another hour and a half test of endurance and 
stamina. Because Billy and J had arrived late, there was 
no time for us to consider going farther. The video 
cameraman never did reach the top. At daylight, he had 
returned to Kibo Hut. 

After reaching the summit, we rested for half an hour 
and then descended immediately. I just wanted to camp 
up there forever. I had worked hard to reach the top, and 
I wanted to savor it for an eternity. But descend we must, 
because we had to now hike 11 miles back to Horombo 
Hut before nightfall. 

Maybe we just had to prove ourselves to the world. 9 
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Diplomatic 

- special agents, -fro 
left, Bill Vancio, Pat 
, Bruce Mills 
and Jeff Stottlemyer 
at Beluga Point, Cook 
Inlet, near Anchorage. 


laska, America’s “last 
frontier,” appears to have 
become a haven for people 
seeking to avoid the law, 
government intrusion and 
to gain easy entry into the 
United States. 
Increased passport 
fraud activity means the 
Bureau of Diplomatic Security is 
becoming more familiar with Alaska 
and Alaska with Diplomatic Security. 
The San Francisco Field Office, Seattle 
Resident Office and the San Francisco 
and Seattle Passport agencies have 
been working passport fraud cases in 
Alaska for several years, conducting 
investigations, executing arrests, 
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shepherding prosecutions and 
generally expanding State’s presence. 

In March, San Francisco Assistant 
Special Agent-in-Charge William 
Vancio and Special Agents Bruce 
Mills, Jeff Stottlemyer and I traveled 
to Anchorage to provide protective 
security for HRH Prince Philip, Duke 
of Edinburgh. Having worked on the 
Alaska Railroad and _ fished 
commercially in Bristol Bay, I was 
chosen as advance agent and 
sometimes guide. The protective 
detail let us meet local law 
enforcement officers from several 
agencies. 

While there, we helped the 
assistant U.S. attorney revoke the 


Diplomatic Security special agents Pat McGhee, left, and Jeff Stottlemyer outside 
the Fairbanks arrest site with the Open North American Sled Dog Race in progress. 
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passport of Anchorage oil boom real 
estate developer Robert W. Kubick, 
indicted by an Anchorage federal 
grand jury on 28 felony counts of 
concealing property, laundering 
money and hiding more than $2.6 
million in assets. The Justice 
Department sought to extradite 
Kubick from Hermosillo, Mexico, 
where he operated a big game 
hunting ranch. 

Justice had asked State to revoke 
Kubick’s passport, and the assistant 
U.S. attorney asked if we could help. 
A well-placed call to Diplomatic 
Security Passport Fraud, together 
with the help of Consular Affairs, got 
results. With his passport officially 
revoked, Kubick was escorted by 
Mexican authorities from his home to 
the U.S. border, where FBI agents 
arrested him. 

After the Prince Philip detail, Jeff 
Stottlemyer and I traveled to 
Fairbanks to conduct passport fraud 
investigations and execute an 
Anchorage warrant. Located in the 
interior of Alaska about 100 miles 
from the Arctic Circle, Fairbanks can 
experience a high of 19 degrees and a 
low of minus 5 degrees on the same 
day. 

In late March, we began 
surveilling one of our subjects, aka 

Continued on page 64 





The author is a diplomatic security special 
agent assigned to the San Francisco Field 
Office. 





tate’s pilot program to 
recruit Civil Service 
employees for Foreign 
Service Hard-to-Fill (HTF) 
positions has produced 30 
success stories. That many Civil 
Service employees accepted critical 
Foreign Service positions in 
Washington and overseas. 

For example, Jerris Riordan is 
going to Algiers as general services 
officer. Jonita Whitaker will manage 
budget operations in Bamako. 
Nickolas Dinkel will take on 
contracting issues in the Regional 
Procurement Center in Bonn, and 
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have great hopes that it will lead to 
opportunities for new career 
directions in the Department.” 

For some time, a few Civil Service 
employees have been recruited 
annually to serve in Limited 
Non-Career Appointments overseas, 
usually through volunteer cables. A 
VolCable, however, is too often an 
urgent, critical, get-to-post-tomorrow 
summons significantly impacting 
employees and their offices. A more 
practical process was needed to 
identify jobs well in advance and to 
include domestic positions outside 
VolCables. Enter the Hard-to-Fill list. 


It includes all Foreign Service 
positions advertised in July for the 
following summer cycle that have 
attracted fewer than three at grade 
and in-cone bidders by November. 


A challenge 

The HTF list has long been a 
valuable management tool for the 
Foreign Service, focusing extra 
attention on challenging jobs with 
special assignment options like 
stretches and early season 
assignments. Too many of these jobs, 
however, remain vacant at the end of 
the assignments season. Adding Civil 


Civil Service employees fill 30 
critical Foreign Service jobs 


Kathy Wong will be an AIT office 
manager in Taipei. Karolina Walkin 
moves just two floors and around the 
corner from public affairs work in 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs to arms 
control and security issues in Political- 
Military Affairs, while Ardelia 
Johnson moves from Information 
Management’s domestic pouch 
operations to serve in Diplomatic 
Security as a Washington-based 
diplomatic courier. 

Personnel designed the HTF 
program to address two problems 
that successive years of downsizing 
have caused limited opportunities for 
Civil Service employees to enhance 
their professional skills and long 
staffing gaps in key Foreign Service 
positions. In this respect, HTF is a 
win-win situation. Civil Service 
employees get temporary excursion 
tours and short-staffed posts and 
offices can fill jobs. For Karolina 
Walkin, the program “has given me 
and many of my Civil Service 
colleagues a whole new outlook. | 


Ardelia Johnson meets her new charges 
with Richard Thompson, acting 
director of Diplomatic Courier Service. 
She'll be delivering these classified 
pouches during her excursion tour as a 
Washington-based diplomatic courier. 


The author was chief of the mid-level 


division of PER/CDA. 


Service bidders seemed a logical 
match, creating more opportunities 
for temporary excursion tours and 
more filled HTF jobs. 

After negotiations with employee 
unions, the Career Developments and 
Assignments Division worked with 
Civil Service Personnel to establish 
procedures. The HTF list was first 
published in November 1996 to 
spotlight the jobs and give Foreign 
Service bidders an extra month of 
exclusive bidding. In December, the 
remaining jobs were opened to Civil 
Service employees for bidding on an 
equal footing. Three information 
sessions attracted many interested 
Civil Servjce participants who asked 
about particular jobs, living and 
working conditions at overseas 
missions. By January’s deadline, 153 
bidders had applied for about 10 
positions each. 

Personnel then reviewed each 
bidder’s qualifications for particular 
positions. On average, 80 percent of 


Continued on page 65 
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Above: Destroyed homes on the 
outskirts of Brcko. 


Left: Two buses carrying Bosnian 
Muslims, parked in front of the 
Office of the High Representative 


in Brcko, are surrounded by - 


Bosnian Serbs interspersed with 
local and UN police 


Photos by Bill Farrand 


E PARLEZ PAS AVEC LE CONDUCTEUR SAUF EN 
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They were expelled from here five 
years earlier by Serb para-military 
and military forces during the 
Bosnian war. They were, in a way, the 
lucky ones. When the Serbs seized 
Brcko, they killed thousands. In 
another bit of irony, the Swedish bus 
also carried a number of Swedish 
visitors, including journalists, aid 
workers and activists of the 
Vansterpartiet—the former com- 
munist and now left-of-center party. 

I had watched the Bosnian war on 
television, but I sought a more active 
role in the Bosnian peace. Fortunately, 
the Department was recruiting for an 
officer to join a contingent of six in the 
Office of the High Representative 
(OHR). The office was created at 
Dayton to oversee and coordinate the 
civilian aspects of implementing 
peace. Last June, I opened our 
northern regional office in Tuzla, 
covering the area of the Multinational 
Division North, overseen by a U.S. 
military officer. The only part of the 
peace agreement left to a later 
arbitration was Brcko, a strategic 
town on the Sava River overlooking 
Croatia. Brcko is coveted by Muslims, 
Croats and Serbs. To the latter, it is an 
unbreakable link between the two 
portions of their “entity”—the Serb 
Republic (Republika Srpska) legalized 
by the peace accord. To the federation 
of Croats and Muslims, Brcko is a 
necessary link to the rest of Bosnia 
and to Croatia. 

U.S. attorney Roberts Owen 
announced Feb. 14, 1997, the 
Arbitration Award—Brcko would be 
“entrusted” to the Serbs for a year 


CAS D’'URGENCE EXTREME. You shouldn't talk 
to your driver when the bus is moving. The people 
who erected the sign over the front window of the 
old French bus would have forgiven us this day. It 
was May Day, and I was accompanying two 
busloads (the second bus was from Sweden) of 150 
supporters and guests of the Bosnian Social 
Democratic Party (SDP) on their return to Brcko. 


and, pending a final resolution in 
March 1998, would be supervised by 
an American overseer. The supervisor 
is Ambassador Robert W. (Bill) 
Farrand, a distinguished career FSO 
with extensive regional experience. 
Our office, in effect; moved to Brcko 
under his watchful guidance. 

We started the journey in the 
Muslim-Croat Federation a few miles 
down the road. The SDP had begun 
its traditional celebration at 5 a.m. and 
spit-roasting lambs were waiting for 
about 500 celebrants by the time I 
arrived in mid-morning. Several 
weeks earlier, the SDP had announced 
its intention to visit Brcko. It was an 
important psychological step for its 
adherents, who had not seen their 
homes (or what was left of them) for 
five years. It was also an important 
political gesture, signaling the 
determination of those expelled to 
return to their homes and visit their 
native town. 

We had no illusions that the day’s 
opening picnic would be repeated “on 
the other side.” Our departure was 
delayed by people swarming onto the 
buses. We told the organizers that, for 
security reasons, no one should try to 
go in their own cars. Camp 
McGovern, the base of the local U.S. 
SFOR (Stabilization Force) contingent 
that had supervised the uneasy peace 
in the region, was a mile up the road. 
Occupants were asked to debark 
while dogs searched the bus for 
bombs. Major Dave Robinson, 
McGovern’s civil affairs chief, warned 
everyone that their safety could not 
be assured and that anyone who 
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wished to turn back was now free to 
do so. Nobody did. He also cautioned 
us that just up the road a bus similar 
to ours taking SFOR soldiers out of 
the country had been stoned by 
youths. 

When word was relayed that the 
stone-throwers in the first group had 
been dispersed, we proceeded 
through the Zone of Separation 
(ZOS), preceded by a UN 
International Police Force vehicle. 
Dayton established the ZOS to 
separate the two sides’ 
military forces to a depth of 
2 1/2 miles. The ZOS was 
the scene of bitter fighting. 
Surprisingly, a number of 
Bosniak (Muslim) families, 
who had returned to the ZOS 
to rebuild their homes, 
waved to us. We got past the 
destroyed former shoe 
factory and the site of the 
earlier stonings. The few 
people in the area were 
mostly indifferent. Some 
children waved. One man 
spat demonstratively as the 
bus went by. We continued 
into town. just at the site of 
the Brcko bridge—destroyed 
by the Serbs—two 
policemen stopped our 
buses. They waited for the 
UN International Police 
Force (IPTF) car to pass, and 

the driver quickly backed 
up to find out what was the 
matter. One of our cars 
arrived, and the police were 
told that the buses’ entry had 
been cleared with their chief 
that morning. They finally 
relented. A few minutes later, 
as we entered the center of 
Brcko, I heard a sharp thump and saw 
our bus’s right front window 
smashed to smithereens. A green van 
had been parked along the route and, 
as if by magic, a young man got out 
and aimed for his target. 

After what seemed an eternity, we 
arrived at the OHR North office. 
While the visitors had wanted to 
traipse around the town to see their 
own houses, security confined them 
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to our building. A smaller group of 
SDP leaders went upstairs to meet 
with Bill Farrand. Afterwards, he 
addressed the group, paying 
considerable attention to their 
security but also noting our 
commitment to their return and to 
providing freedom of movement to 
and from their former hometown. 
Then it was time to leave. When I 
inspected our bus, I found its front 
window had been broken by two boys 
who had hurled stones at the 
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A railroad bridge in Brcko destroyed by Serbs in 1992. 


defenseless driver. The passengers 
reduced their exposure by boarding 
the buses from the narrow space 
between them. Right across from us, 
policemen were trying to hold back a 
crowd of about 200 people, but were 
not succeeding. 

When we got the all clear to 
proceed, a local bus suddenly 
appeared from our right and at a 
snail’s pace pulled ahead of us. This 


was a signal for the attack to begin. 
We were bombarded with bricks and 
stones, breaking more windows. One 
woman ran after the buses screaming 
epithets. Just outside my “picture 
window” people made grotesque 
faces or spat. We then turned onto the 
city’s main artery. Security had 
dictated that we not use the quick 
route back to Camp McGovern, but a 
much longer route that took us west, 
then south and north again. Just 
before making the turn, from a 
“grassy knoll” that housed a 
mosque that the Serbs 
destroyed in 1992 a young 
man hurled a brick right at 
me. I ducked under the 
window as the brick struck, 
raining hundreds of pieces of 
glass on us. When we had 
left our “escort” and were on 
the open road, we did a 
damage assessment. Seven- 
teen windows in our bus had 
been broken. But luckily, 
only four people had 
sustained minor injuries. 
When we left Serb-controlled 
territory, the buses stopped 
for people to vent their anger 
and assess the damage. Since 
[had started the journey that 
day with the returnees, I 
thought the least I could do 
was to accompany them 
back to their point of origin. 
For several hours after- 
wards, I picked glass from 
my scalp. 

Oh yes, the conducteur? 
He was the bravest of all, 
pushing his autobus for all it 
was worth while picking off 
the pieces of his side window 
and peering through his 
shattered front window. He made it 
quite clear that the international 
community should have done more 
to stop the people who destroyed his 
vehicle, whose French builders would 
have forgiven us all for the animated 
conversations we had with the driver 
under conditions of extreme urgence. [J 


The author is OHR’s representative in 
Tuzla. 





ou see them out in the 

cafeteria, nervously clutching 

onto their trays, wondering 

about the cafeteria, searching 
for that someone, anyone, to sit with. 
The summer interns come and go 
each year, but this year’s 10 Foreign 
Affairs Fellows stand out among the 
hundreds of young and eager faces. 
Perhaps it’s the nonchalant way they 
hold their trays or their purposeful 
walk. They exude self-assurance, a 
sense of belonging. This is real for 
Foreign Affairs Fellows because they 
have already committed themselves 
to serving the United States as Foreign 
Service officers. 

Cosponsored by the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation and the State 
Department, the Foreign Affairs 
Fellowship Program promotes 
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Yale University 
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Office of the Undersecretary for 
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Columbia School of International and Public 
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Kia Coleman 

Political Science, Vassar College 

Office of the Secretary 
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diversity in the Foreign Service. The 
fellowship targets outstanding 
students from diverse social and 
ethnic backgrounds who seek a 
Foreign Service career. The fellowship 
includes undergraduate tuition for 
junior and senior years, an intensive 
summer institute related to foreign 
and domestic policies, funding for 
graduate school, one overseas 
internship and a domestic internship 
at State. Upon successful completion 
of a rigorous graduate school 
program in international affairs, all 
fellows must serve in the Foreign 
Service for at least four and a half 
years. 


The authors are Foreign Affairs Fellows. 
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American University 
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Business Management, University of 
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Economics, Stanford University 

Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs 
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The program also offers fellows 
career development programs and 
opportunities to meet Foreign Service 
mentors. Currently, the youngest 
cohort of Foreign Affairs Fellows are 
working hard to complete their 
domestic internships at State where 
both career preparation and 
opportunities to form meaningful 
networks with current Foreign 
Service officers are summer goals. 

Jennifer Davis, a fellow in the 
Bureau of European and Canadian 
Affairs, said, “This has been a great 
opportunity to learn about the day- 
to-day activities of Foreign Service 
officers. I’ve been treated like a staff 
member.” Other Foreign Service 
Fellows share Ms. Davis's sense of 
belonging and excitment about their 
future in the Foreign Service. J 
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ince its founding in 1670, 
Charleston has played an important 
and often pivotal role in the course of 
ny The city’s past is 
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Known for its quaint 17th century 
architecture, narrow cobblestone 
streets, unspoiled wetlands and 
beaches, Charleston is a tourist haven. 
But the region is also a growing 
metropolitan area with its finger on 
the pulse of international commerce. 
Today Charleston is part of the 
“Trident” area, comprising 


Charleston, Dorchester and Berkeley 


counties. There are approximately 
505,000 people living in this 2,600 
square mile area. Thanks to its 
strategic location in the center of the 
Eastern Seaboard, Charleston is a 
perfect port for South Carolina’s 
booming international trade, and the 
Port of Charleston contributes greatly 
to the area’s economy. Also helping 


create a strong business efivironment 
# 


are tourism, military posts, 
manufacturing and a growing 
medical community. 


"Wackegeaanih The idea of a 
Charleston Financial Service Center 
(CFSC) surfaced in 1994 during a 
search for ways to consolidate 
overseas financial services. The 
conclusion was that a centralized 
location would be cost effective. The 
State Department was able to acquire 
8.6 acres of land and four buildings 
totaling 196,000 square feet on the 
Charleston Naval Base, in South 
Carolina, a facility slated for closure. 

Renovation of Building 646A, 
home for State’s Charlesten Financial 
Service Center, began in August 1994 


a 
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and was completed in May 1995. The 
three-story, 45,000 square foot 
structure may eventually 
accommodate 120 employees. Plans 
for renovating and using three other 
Department buildings adjacent to 
646A are currently under study. 
Organization: CFSC falls under 
the Department’s Bureau of Finance 
and Management Policy, 
International Financial Services 
Directorate and is one of three 
financial service centers worldwide; 
the others are in Paris and Bangkok. 
Staffing: CFSC is staffed by a mix 
of Foreign Service, Civil Service and 
contract employees. Civil Service staff 
came from the Department and the 
Charleston region. Contract 
personnel are from the Charleston 
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FSN payroll systems specialists Diane Costa and Leonard Sergent help payroll 
chief Keith Koehler, left, review the masses of reports produced by the system each 


payday. (Photo by Mike Lucich) 


metropolitan area. The original 
organizational plan called for 76 
workers, but that number has 
increased as work has expanded. 

Operations: CFSC is essentially 
a self-sufficient operation performing 
its own accounting, procurement, 
general services, security, 
communications, computer systems 
and most personnel actions; in 
essence, it functions similarly to an 
Overseas mission rather than a 
domestic operation. 

CFSC’s first mission was to take 
over incrementally all financial 
service processing performed by FSC 
Mexico. In addition, CFSC was tasked 
with centralizing all processing for 
overseas American payroll functions, 
work previously performed in 
Mexico, Paris and Bangkok. The 
transition began in mid-July 1995 and 
was completed in March 1996. 
Charleston is servicing 33 ARA posts 
in accounting and disbursing, 5,300 
FSN employees and 9,600 American 
employees. The disbursement for the 
Canadian posts was transferred from 
Paris to Charleston in the summer of 
1996. 
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CFSC is committed to providing 
high-level service quickly and 
efficiently. Processing time for 
vouchers from posts is one day. The 
center processes on average 400 
disbursing schedules per day, 
resulting in approximately 1,000 
checks and electronic funds transfers. 
Of these 400 schedules, the 
accounting division, on average, has 
to hold two or three for errors. The 
errors are generally resolved in two 
days. 

In September 1996 Charleston 
was tasked with assuming from Paris 
the responsibility for financial 
processing for six of the largest 
financial centers in Europe: the 
embassies in London, Bonn, Vienna, 
Brussels (which includes processing 
for Luxembourg and The Hague), 
Rome and Athens. These transfers 
started in May 1997 with Athens and 
will continue until next winter when 
Rome comes on board. 


Special Projects 
CFSC is spearheading several 
post enhancement projects to improve 


financial services at embassies. The 
projects include: 

Electronic Certification System 
(ECS): This highly efficient system 
allows posts to transmit certified 
documents through an encrypted 
data file, reducing time and effort 
both at post and at Charleston for 
processing incoming transactions. 
After successful testing in Nassau, 
ECS was launched worldwide via all 
three FSCs. Charleston now has 18 
posts using the system and expects 
to have all 33 posts up by the middle 
of FY98. 

Remote Logon: To reduce 
processing time, a remote logon 
system is available whereby certain 
posts can logon directly to a separate 
financial database physically located 
in Charleston. This eliminates the 
need for e-mail or cable vouchers to 
be entered into our system. Four 
posts are using remote logon as their 
primary method of transferring 
vouchers to CFSC. 

CFSC is also assisting posts in its 
region, through training and support, 
to take advantage of new programs, 
including automated cashier 
programs, new time and attendance 
programs, and travel manager plus, 
a method of creating and adjudicating 
a voucher in a matter of minutes. 

CFSC hosts training sessions in 
such core financial functions as 
cashiering, voucher examination, 
allotment accounting, payroll and 
systems operations for ARA-serviced 
posts and other geographical bureaus. 
We have also become the site for 
several successful conferences, 
including two interagency financial 
conferences, and the ARA budget 
workshop. 

CFSC has modern tele- 
communications and computer 
systems that allow fast and reliable 
financial management processing and 
instant communications with 
diplomatic and consular posts 
worldwide. LJ 


The author is administrative officer in 
Charleston. 
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The author conducts 
customer support team 
workshop. 


he State Department’s new 
Logistics Organization (A/ 
LM) is discovering ways to 
do business and save money 
and time. 

For example, A/LM 
established a customer 
support team in Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., to assist 

posts in Panama, Bogota, Managua, 
Lima, San Jose, Quito, Belize and San 
Salvador obtain goods and services 
faster and cheaper. 

The Logistics Reengineering 
Project Plan was developed with a 
vision: a world class logistics system 
committed to people, quality, integrity 
and efficiency, supporting the mission of 
the Department of State at home and 
abroad. 

The mission states: Provide our 
customers in the Department and the 
Foreign Service community with 
material, services, and information needed 
to perform their jobs at the right time, in 
the right place, and at a reasonable cost. 

In redesigning a new process for 
obtaining goods and services, the 
reengineering team selected and 
trained cross-functional team 
members, interviewed customers and 
logistics providers overseas and 
domestically, benchmarked with 
federal and private sector logistics 
providers and held a one-week 
off-site workshop to develop a 
new process design that reflected 
what customers want from 
logistics service. 

To understand the 
end-to-end process of 
obtaining goods and 
services at State, the 
team literally 
followed a hypo- 
thetical transaction 
from beginning to 

end. They picked 
up the “trail” of a 
















request for 
supplies and 
equipment and 


followed it through each office 
involved. They discovered that the 
Department's logistics process was 
complicated, time consuming and 
expensive. Applying costs to each of 
the activities was eye opening. 
Obviously the true cost of logistics is 
not readily apparent by Department 
accounting measures. 

“There’s got to be a better way,” 
said Pat Kennedy, acting 
undersecretary for management, at a 
town hall meeting in December 1996. 

The team, with members 
representing nine different 
organizations, then conducted a series 
of reengineering laboratories to test 
the new process design in such areas 
as local purchase, online catalogs/ 
GSA Advantage on _ Internet, 
performance measures, policy 
council, customer support teams, 
customer communication, goods 
delivery, organization structure and 
purchase card use. The team used 
both the lab results and lessons 
learned to develop strategy for two 
pilot programs. 

The Provision Pilot, headed by 
Sally Allen, began training in 
February in performance measures, 
online catalogs/Internet, trans- 
portation alternatives, purchase card 
and local purchase. In March the team 
began working out of new offices in 
Columbia Plaza. The team’s charter 
was to design and implement tools to 
expand local provisioning, online 
catalogs and purchase card use. They 


developed guidelines and 
procedures, reported problems, 
suggested improvements and 


identified policy changes in current 
regulations. They concentrated on 
reducing cycle time, cost and 
inventories and increasing customer 
satisfaction. The team was 
encouraged to be creative, think “out 
of the box” and work cross- 
functionally in teams. [J 


The author is a management analyst in 
A/LM 
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omehow my attendance at the 
logistics conference for pilot 
posts in thelnterAmerican 
Affairs Bureau (ARA) made 
me realize how far we have 
come in streamlining services. 
I remember when logistics co- 
ordination themes covered in the 
fast-paced, two-week general services 
course consisted merely of a dialogue 
between students and a seasoned 
administrative officer instructor. The 
extent of our training, in that context, 
was directly linked to the officer’s 
assignment history. Computer 
systems orientation? Well, actually 
either we didn’t have enough time to 
cover the area or knowing. the 
intricacies of fundamental WANG 
operations was not seen as integral to 
our training. A logistics pilot program 
in Ft. Lauderdale was more than your 
basic logistics pilot—it was a 
significant beginning. The conference 
was a tribute—a statement about 
where the Department was and is and 
where we are heading in our 
streamlining efforts. 

How do you boot up a new 






concept for streamlining the 
Department's logistics program to 
produce 





















“better, 


The PMO perspective 


cheaper and faster results?” With 
dynamic leadership and_ the 
Department's best. For example, the 
logistics operations program is 
headed by Cecilia Holson, who has a 
penchant for motivating and instilling 
organizational pride. Obviously, the 
quarterback is as good as the linemen. 
In this case, Ceci, as she is called, relies 
on her Customer Support Team (CST), 
select representatives from several 
organizations. 

On my first day at the conference, 
I was very surprised that after a 
17-year career, I had never heard of 
some of the stars she had recruited. 
But I was sold on them as highly 
effective managers and on the new 
logistics organization. Once we prove 
ourselves successful in San Jose, 
Panama, Belize, Bogota, Lima, 
Managua, Quito and San Salvador, 
we plan a global “roll out.” 

GSA Advantage, IMPAC, online 
catalogs and PUSH all sounded like 
optional Microsoft software options 
prior to the conference. Granted, I was 
aware of the programs, but I had no 
idea that Embassy Lima is already 
online with the Internet and that they 
have been using it to order goods for 
some time. Some of the posts already 
make use of the IMPAC credit card 
and have _ sufficient 
experience to be VISA 
customer service 
managers in their own 
right. Some are using 

GSA Advantage 
and PUSH 








































Provision Pilot team members. Front row, 
from left, Barry Thomas, Sally Allen, 
D’Ellis Green and Dan Young. Back 
Row,from left, Rob Lindquist, Lee 
Rainier, Dave Anders and Allen 
Bishop. 





(direct to vendor) ordering programs 
to eliminate paperwork and human 
resource costs. 

Where are we headed with all 
these programs? To simplicity. Each 
program creatively and system- 
atically eliminates time- consuming 
and arduous paper orders, puts 
inventory ordering on a fixed cycle 
based on need and eliminates a 
plethora of middlemen. Imagine 
going into your GSO’s office and 
requesting a laser printer with all sort 
of extras and having the GSO reply, 
“No problem. Is next week too late for 
delivery?” Well, this is what this 
program is about—imagination 
becoming reality. LJ 


The author is a senior post management 


officer in ARA/EX. 


Cecilia Holson, center, acting 
managing director for 
Logistics Operations,meets 
with customer support team 
members, from left, Barry 
Thomas, Eldred 
Jackson, Maureen del 
Valle and Benita 
Williams. 












By Ines Vieira 


e started our work in March on 
the Provision Pilot Team. Right 
away, the team assembled to 
review and refine the pilot's 
goals and objectives. We began charting 
our tasks and priorities, and we held 
numerous work sessions throughout the 
next three weeks to exchange ideas and 
touch base. Provision Pilot team members 
worked tremendously well together. They 
were a textbook example of harmonious 
team chemistry. They listened to each 
other, they were cooperative and 
thoughtful and, most of all, they were 
eager to get to work from day one. The 
work itself was challenging. 

The pilot team’s charter was 
demanding. After all, this team was forged 
to design a strategy to implement the 
principal tools of the new process for 
ordering goods and services at State. 
Being the go-getters that they are, they 
met their challenge head on! They 
researched methods of local and 
direct-to-vendor purchase, use of the 
Internet for accessing online catalogs and 
the purchase card. Their approach was 
“question everything,” from purchase card 
limits to methods of transportation. 

After three weeks of hard work the 
team presented its findings in Ft. 
Lauderdale. For the duration of the pilot 
program, | had the opportunity to support 
a team of individuals who worked diligently 
to provide “better, cheaper and faster” 
ways of doing business. | saw firsthand 
what can be accomplished when you 
assemble dedicated people and send 
them on a mission. 

The Customer Support Team Pilot, 
under Benita Williams, underwent 
intensive training in March to simulate 
through an actual April to October model 
at the Florida Regional Center in Ft. 
Lauderdale. At a three-day conference 
there, GSOs and FSNs from eight posts 
trained and networked. 

It’s time to start saving money now, 
and we believe we have the people to 
make it happen. LJ 


The author is a project coordinator and 
secretary in A/LM. 












Participants in April's customer support team conference outside the 


Florida Regional Center. 


By Cecilia Holson 


e’ve launched a new and exciting 

effort, the first in a series of steps 

for the future of logistics in the 
Department of State. 

The Customer Support Team Pilot, 
for example, focuses on three elements 
of the new logistics process: local 
purchase, direct-to-vendor purchasing, 
including GSA Advantage, PUSH Supply 
Schedule, and expanded use of the 
IMPAC Purchase Card and the Customer 
Support Team. As designed, the process 
places the customer in the driver’s seat 
by providing all the information needed 
to make educated decisions. By 
implementing a flexible process that 
allows for numerous venues varying in 
price and cycle time, the customer can 
make decisions based on needs and 
priorities. The pilot’s success, we hope, 
will help us meet a multitude of different 
demands from a growing number of posts 
worldwide. 

During this pilot project, in 
partnership with eight ARA posts, the 
Customer Service Team wili be the single 
point of contact for customers. The team 
will be available to answer questions, 
provide information and help resolve 
problems. Most important, this will be a 
cross-functional, customer-oriented 
vehicle; in other words, a “one-stop shop” 
for the customer. 

This pilot has all the necessary 
ingredients for success: 













* A Customer Service Team of top-notch, 
dedicated logistics professionals with the 
requisite functional expertise to handle 
customer needs from start to finish. 


« A new streamlined process flexible 
enough to meet the demands of many 
different customers and designed to 
reduce overhead and cycle time per order. 


* An enthusiastic group of eight pilot 
volunteer posts determined to help us fine- 
tune the new logistics process. 


* Strong support from top managers. 


We're excited that this project will let 
us better understand how a Customer 
Support Team might work best to meet 
customer needs. The team will use the 
skills of logistics “experts” and work in 
cross-functional teams with their top 
priority, customer service. This “sneak 
peak” will help us take advantage of local 
market resources to decrease overall 
costs, including warehousing. 

| am confident that this pilot project 
will be a success. We'll keep searching, 
and we will find answers that work. We 
will fulfill our primary goals of cheaper, 
faster and better ways of doing business 
at State. LJ 


The author is acting managing director for 


logistics operations. 
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Did you know that... 
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There are an estimated 26 million refugees and other conflict 
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The current world’s population of 5.8 billion people is expected 
to grow to 9.4 billion by the year 2050—an annual growth rate of 
90 million people a year—equivalent to adding another Nigeria 
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: There are over 100 million people living outside their countries of 

birth or citizenship. This represents 2 percent of the world’s 
| population, and most of these migrants moved in full compliance 
! with the law or policies of their host countries. 
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Refugees cross the Rwanda-Tanza- 
iia border at Rusumo, Rwanda, as 
part of a mass exodus of tens of 
Fal 
thousands of Rwandan, Hutu refu- ai 
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n any given day in the Washington Post, 
the New York Times, or even the San 
Diego Union-Tribune, you're likely to see 

the issues covered by the Bureau of 

Population, Refugees and Migration 

(PRM) on the front page. No, you won’t 

see our Bureau symbol, but if the article 

deals with refugees, population or 

migration issues, we’re likely to be right 
at the crossroads. Providing assistance to Rwandan 
refugees fleeing genocide or Hmong refugees in search 
of new homes and new lives in Wisconsin; monitoring 
efforts by governments around the world to 
implement the historical consensus reached at the 1994 
International Conference on Population and 
Development in Cairo; opening new avenues of 
regional migration cooperation with Europe and 
North and Central America ... these are just a handful 
of the hundreds of programs and policies that Foreign 
and Civil Service staff alike find waiting for them in 
PRM. You can find us in Sarajevo, Goma or Hanoi; at 
the UN Commission on Population and Development 








By Jim Lawrence 





or on a panel on refugee reproductive health; on the border 
of Texas and Mexico or in discussions with CIS states on how 
to improve their migration policies. As one PRM staffer put 
it, “Never in my Foreign Service career have I had I have 
such different and interesting work.” There is no such thing 
as a typical assignment in PRM—every office is different and 
every assignment within those offices is unique. 

Established in 1979 as the Office for Refugee Programs, 
our name and mandate expanded in 1993 when international 
population and migration policy coordination were added 
to meet the need for expanded U.S. leadership on these critical 
global issues. Staff in PRM work to support the U.S. foreign 
policy objectives of promoting peace, maintaining regional 
stability, promoting sustainable development, and relieving 
human suffering. Headed by Assistant Secretary Phyllis 
Oakley, PRM is one of four bureaus in the G family under 
the leadership of Undersecretary Tim Wirth. With 85 
domestic and 20 overseas employees, PRM is responsible for 
formulating U.S. policies on population, refugees and 
migration, and for administering $700 million in refugee 
assistance and admissions programs. [J 


The author is PRM’s executive director. 
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PRM program officer Betsy Lippman with Kyrgyz refugee children. 
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n February I was 
asked to be PRM’s 
participant in an INS field 
exercise to evaluate an 
operations plan to counter 
illegal migrant trafficking in 
the Florida Keys. 

This was to be my first visit to the 
Keys, and I looked forward to warm, 
sunny days on calm blue seas—a far 
cry from Washington in February. 

I should have known from the 
first that this would not be the trip I 
had envisaged. I boarded the U.S. 
Marshal’s plane, along with a 
contingent of INS officials, and settled 
down for the two-hour flight to 
Miami. Imagine my surprise when, 
instead of heading south, we flew 
north, to Burlington, Vt., to pick up 
another group of participants whose 
plane was grounded for repairs. 

Many hours later, we arrived 
tired and hungry at Marathon Key. I 
soon realized why most of my INS 


The author is public affairs officer for 
PRM. 
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colleagues carried copious snacks 
stashed in their luggage. We never 
seemed to be in the right place at 
mealtimes. 

The exercise began early the next 
day. By 6 a.m., INS’s Phyllis Coven 
and I were en route to Key West to 
board the Coast Guard cutter 
Nantucket, together with 15 asylum 
officers from INS’s Miami office. They 
were to alternate between playing 
their own role and that of interdicted 
migrants. 

The Coast Guard welcomed us 
aboard and consigned us to the aft 


Bottom insert: PRM staffer Hazel 
Reitz, center with hat; on board the 
Coast Guard cutter Nantucket similan 
to the patrol boat, below. 


Photo. courtesy the U.S. Coast Guard 


deck to “enjoy” the migrant 
experience. We spent the next seven 
hours in what the Coast Guard called 
“choppy” seas. We termed them 
“rough.” Before long, most of us were 
seasick. We moved about the cutter 
only with the aid of the Coast Guard 
crew. 

I tried to fill my role as observer 
when the screening of “interdicted 
migrants” began. Wedged in a narrow 
walkway up on the pitching lookout 
deck high above the main deck with 
the wind screaming, I strained to 
listen to an extremely seasick asylum 
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screening officer try to interview an 
equally seasick migrant. The asylum 
officer attempted valiantly to stick to 
her script and write the “migrant’s” 
answers on a form that the elements 
threatened to send seaward. I quickly 
developed an immense admiration 
for the five INS officers who regularly 
ride the cutters and interview 
interdicted migrants. 

We finally abandoned any 
pretense of trying to continue the 
interviewing part of the exercise and 
spent the rest of the trip living the 
migrant experience. Lying on the hard 
deck, many of us in fetal position, or 
hanging over the rails, we were 
doused by waves of massive 
porportions, burned by the sun and 
assailed by the odors of diesel fumes 
and the portable toilet on deck. We 
bore little resemblance to Washington 
bureaucrats. 

Those of us who were able 
lunched on a typical migrant meal of 
rice and beans, served on deck on 
paper plates with plastic spoons and 
washed down with ice water. 

As a postprandial treat, the four 
of us who were not prostrated by 
seasickness were taken out in the 
cutter’s zodiac to see how migrants 
are ferried from their rafts or boats to 


Below: PRM Assistant Secretary 
Phyllis Oakley during —" 
visit to Bosnia. 


the cutter. The experience of getting 
off and on the cutter was 
nerve-wracking, particularly when 
thinking of elderly migrants or very 
small children climbing up and down 
the rope ladder. We spent 15 minutes 
or so riding the waves, being lifted to 
the crest and then plunged into the 
trough. It was several days before my 
muscles recovered, but I have to 
admit that I enjoyed the thrill of it. 

The worst, however, was yet to 
come. Our cutter was too large to 
dock at Marathon Key where we were 
to disembark. We were all transferred 
to smaller vessels for the last leg that 
seemed like hours but lasted probably 
not more than 30 to 40 minutes. The 
sun had disappeared, the waves had 
gotten larger and our smaller craft 
ploughed through them rather than 
rode them. We were doused with one 
huge wave after another, utterly 
soaked to the skin and chilled to the 
bone. So much water poured over the 
deck that the bilge alarm went off 
twice. 

As I dripped my way ashore, I felt 
enormous admiration for the Coast 
Guard and immense sympathy for the 
migrants who often have to endure 
days of what we endured for only a 
few hours. QJ 





n May 24, PRM driver Ouattara 
Mamadou died from injuries he 
sustained while on official 
business in the Guinea forest on 
Feb. 8. PRM Program Officer William 
Christopher, Abidjan refugee 
coordinator Paul Birdsall and Conakry 
Refugee Officer Patrick Murphy were 
also involved in the accident, but were 
not seriously injured. 

Embassy Abidjan chose Ouattara 
Mamadou to drive for PRM when the 
bureau opened its West Africa Regional 
Office in 1992. In the following five years, 
Quattara came to know—and be known 
in—some of the most remote and 
difficult terrain in West Africa. His friends 
soon included refugees, humanitarian 
workers, local officials and diplomats. He 
drove dozens of U.S. officials safely to 
refugee camps and border crossings 
throughout the region, finding the bridge 
that was not washed out during the rainy 
season, the UN office as dusk fell on a 
volatile border town or the shortcut 
through a chaotic market scene. All who 
met him found him memorable and 
likeable, and more than one of his many 
passengers ended a trip sharing his 
fondness for country and western music. 
Friends and colleagues around the 
world share his family’s grief and 
remember him fondly. @ 








, ure heaven! We were sitting 
© on the terrace of the 
) brand-new luxury Hilltop 

Hotel in Kigoma, Tanzania. 
eh With cool drinks in our 
eG hands, we gazed out over 
so Lake Tanganyika as the sun 
set. Elegantly shaped fishing boats 
were coming to shore. In the far 
distance, we saw the hills of the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 
(formerly Zaire). They look peaceful. 
We again felt like Foreign Service 
officers, or at least like some people’s 
idea of a Foreign Service officer. 

We certainly had not felt, nor had 
we looked, like this mythical Foreign 
Service type during the past two days 
while visiting refugee camps in 
Tanzania. Travel on the refugee trail 
of Central Africa is arduous at best. It 
may have its amusing moments, but 
it is usually exhausting, unpredictable 
and, at times, dangerous. We were 
only beginning a_ three-week 
monitoring and evaluation trip, but 
we were already fantasizing about 
such simple pleasures as tepid beer 
and cold showers. 

We had spent 13 hours in 
four-wheel drive vehicles (one 





without AC) on a red-clay road. 
Enroute, we visited five large refugee 
camps, inspecting the contents of 
rubhalls, giant rubber warehouses 
holding food and nonfood supplies. 
We had evaluated the quality of 
refugee health care, including that 
provided in isolation wards to 
patients suffering from cholera and 
dysentery. We had witnessed food 
distribution and the supplementary 








BUREAU OF THE MONTH: PRM 





Above: Lt. Col. Tom Amond, left, on 
detail to PRM from DOD, Ouattara 
Mamadou, refugee driver, Abidjan, cen- 
ter, and James P. Kelley, regional refu- 
gee coordinator. 


Below: Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Charlie Sykes, center, inspects water 
source at Ntendeli, a refugee camp in 
Kibondo, Tanzania. Simone 
Whittemore, far left, looks on. 
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feeding of malnourished babies. We 
had seen women waiting to give birth 
and children learning to read. We had 
been entertained by a group of 
traditional birth attendants (all 
refugees), and we had spoken to 
refugees just arrived from Burundi. 
They were in rags, their feet horribly 
swollen, and still deathly afraid. 
The PRM _— funds © such 
international organizations as 
UNHCR, ICRC, IFRC and selected 
nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) to support refugee assistance 
programs worldwide. Evaluating and 
monitoring these assistance programs 
is an important component of a 
program officer’s and refugee 
coordinator’s job. As very few refugee 
camps are near tourist attractions, 
officers have to be prepared to spend 
a month or more traveling in areas 


\G0s Keep (on 


here we were, on a late Au- 
gust afternoon, the second 
to last day of a tedious two- 
week preparatory meet- 
ing—the last one before the 
big 185-plus member state 
International Conference 
on Population and Development in 
Cairo. The negotiations had come to 
a standstill, and the chair wisely 
called for a recess. Taking a deep 
breath after watching his gavel hit the 
podium, it finally dawned on me that 
come hell or high water or negotiat- 
ing standstills, we were responsible 
for pulling together a final 100-plus 
page document to be endorsed in one 
month by, among others, Vice Presi- 
dent Gore, Prime Minister Gro 
Brundtland of Norway and Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto of Pakistan. 
It was no easy task, given the variety 
of issues that the draft Program of 
Action addressed: population distri- 
bution, the role of the family, gender 
equality, reproductive health and re- 
productive rights, morbidity and 
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where amenities are minimal, 
diseases (malaria, cholera and 
dysentery) are endemic and dangers 
(accidents, bandits and landmines) 
are frequent. Except for being hot and 
tired, thirsty and covered with a 
pretty solid layer of red dust, the trip 
had gone well, and we were looking 
forward to arriving at Kigoma’s 
fabled luxury hotel. We assumed too 
much. A mere 17 miles from our 
destination, we encountered a 
monster truck show. Some 20 vehicles 
of all shapes and sizes were rocking 
and rolling ina gully of muddy water, 
surrounded by spectators cheering, 
cajoling and yelling advice. A culvert 
had collapsed, the one-lane road had 
disappeared, and our chances of beer 
and showers’ were rapidly 
disappearing. Our luck held, 
however, and thanks to a UN truck 


erence Focuse 


mortality, international migration and 
more. Not only did every delegation 
have a view on these issues, but there 
were hundreds of NGOs accredited to 
this “prepcom” hoping that they, too, 
could influence the final compromises 
that would be reached. 

Many delegations, including our 
own, recognized early on in the 
preparations for this historical confer- 
ence the important contributions civil 
society could make not only in fram- 
ing the issues for discussion, but the 
positions governments would take 
going into the final negotiations. 
Members of our delegation had con- 
tacts and networks I never imagined. 
We knew our positions and how to ne- 
gotiate them in our favor. But our 
NGO “non U.S. Government” del- 
egates knew how to bring others 
along. They knew their stuff and 
when our official positions didn’t 
match their professional views, their 
years of experience also taught them 
how to serve a cause . . . in this case, 
the U.S. position. 


with a winch, we conquered what 
looked like one of Dante’s circles of 
hell. 

The Hilltop Hotel was as we had 
imagined it—a vision of loveliness 
spread out over beautifully 
landscaped acres. Spirits soared when 
we were shown the two-room suites 
(well within per diem) with remote 
controlled TVs and A/C, king-size 
beds with mosquito netting and, best 
of all, a bathroom with marble floors, 
a glorious elevated bathtub and gold- 
plated fixtures. There was no running 
water, but the green, plastic-bucket of 
cold water and a few select bugs 
floating on top blended with the 
marble and gold. The beer, after all, 
was cold. (J 


Carol Colloton is PRM’s refugee 
coordinator and Simone Whittemore is 
program officer of PRM. 


By Margaret Pollack 


Nowhere else did I see the influ- 
ence of civil society on the often in- 
transigent work of the formal inter- 
governmental negotiations then on 
that late August day. The NGOs saw 
that gavel coming down as their cue 
for action. They stormed to the floor 
with one purpose: to get the govern- 
ments to agree. From my back row 
seat, I saw the Indian NGOs surround 
their government delegates, deter- 
mined to get assurances that they 
were going to work to resolve the dif- 
ferences that brought us to a stand- 
still. And this was also true of NGOs 
from Brazil, Kenya, Indonesia and 
Germany. I’m not saying that in the 
end the NGOs got their way, but what 
they did so well was keep us focused 
on our mission—to agree on issues 
profoundly impacting the linkages 
between population and develop- 
ment, on the individual needs of men 
and women and on improving the 
quality of life for everyone. LI 


The author is director of PRM’s Office 
of Population. 


By Paul Converti, Frank Machak & Peter Sarros 


Ithough still a work in 
progress, Information 
Management’s _(IM’s) 
recent reorganization effort 
marks an extraordinary 
achievement. In a short 
span of 60 days, 10 working 
groups comprising more than 100 
employees from throughout IM and 
the Department delivered the new 
office on schedule. 

During the reorganization, IM 
still had to meet its ongoing 
Department obligations. No major 
operation was halted or postponed, a 


tribute to IM’s many dedicated 
employees. Why did IM reorganize? 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Lake told 
employees that “... the goal is to 
enable IM to do the job today and in 
the future. I cannot count the number 
of times I have been told, just give us 
the money and leave us alone, we will 
get the job done. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, no one is 
going to give us the money unless we 
demonstrate we can do the job. We 
have organized ourselves around core 
competencies to provide our custom- 
ers with the technology and support 
needed.” 

What happens next? Mr. Lake 
tasked IM managers to implement the 
reorganization recommendations 
during a transition period over the 
next several months. In many 
respects, what lies ahead will entail 
difficult, detailed work. The seven 
new offices are now engaged in 
getting their organizations up and 
running. The primary emphasis is on 
the people. Position descriptions are 
being rewritten and reclassified. 


Another vital exercise is space 
planning. A key component, the 
Customer Center, will be on the fourth 
floor of Main State, collocated with 
the DAS for IM. The office directors 
will be at Main State, with the largest 
portion of their staff. The idea is to 
have IM’s top management closest to 
its workforce—a distinct change from 
the past. 

A special working group, under 
the Office of Management, Policy and 
Planning, is addressing issues that go 
beyond A/IM and involves many 
bureaus. An example is support for 


the Secretary’s travels and other VIP 
travel. 

Throughout, the reorganization 
focused on how to meet customers’ 
needs. The Customer Center is the 
heart of this new organization and 
will lead all of IM in matching of 
products and services and providing 
a “one-stop shopping” point for 
domestic and overseas users of IM 
services. 

The reorganization provides IM 
with enormous opportunities to take 
on future challenges. As Mr. Lake 
stated, “This is the beginning of anew 
era for IM. Our goal is to provide the 
Department of State with the 
information resources management 
and technological infrastructure 
necessary to support American 
diplomacy in the 21st century.” 


Mr. Converti serves as IM reorganization 
point of contact; Mr. Machak is IM 
reorganization coordinator and Mr. 
Sarros is senior adviser to the deputy 
assistant secretary for information 
management. 
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The 7 offices of the new IM: 


¢ The Customer Center will be the nerve 
center of the new IM and represents a 
renewed commitment to our customers. 
The Customer Center is a hub for 
operations and communications, and 
provides traditional help desks that are 
bolstered by highly refined expert systems 
and professionals. Governed by the 
principle of “one-stop shopping” for all 
information technology, services and 
troubleshooting, the center employs 
customer bureau analysts and 
interagency liaison and task action 
officers. 


¢ IRM Architecture, Planning and 
Program Review centralizes the core 
activities of enterprise wide Information 
Technology (IT) standards, policies and 
architecture, of Information Resources 
Management (IRM) tactical planning, of 
oversight for comprehensive and 
consistent project management 
methodology and of horizon scanning for 
emerging technologies. 


¢ IM Resources Management serves IM 
as a traditional executive office by 
performing the administrative, systems, 
personnel, planning and budgeting 
functions for the six other components. 
Additionally, acquisitions and procurement 
functions, as well as logistics and mail and 
pouch functions, are under RM 
transitionally until they become core 
responsibilities of the new Office of 
Logistic Management (A/LM). 


¢ Messaging Systems combines all 
telegram and e-mail systems development 
efforts with their respective operational 
arms. It places “cradle-to-grave” coverage 
of all core enterprise wide messaging 
systems (including Internet and Intranet), 
communications centers and combined 
centers under a single manager/point of 
contact. This component includes baseline 
transition and target activities in a broad 
definition of messaging. 


¢ Systems and Integration unites data 
processing and office automation 
functions, provides enterprise-wide 
integration services for application 
development (Year 2000 and data 

Continued on page 64 
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A local Bedouin girl leads a 
donkey in north Sinat. 
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stablished in 1982 as a result of the Egyptian-Israeli Peace 


Treaty, the Multinational Force and Observers (MFO) is 


an international peacekeeping organization located on 


»the Sinai peninsula in Egypt. Each year, six or seven FSOs 


pand one Foreign Service secretary leave from the State 


; Department to serve one-year assignments in the MFO’s 


Dbserver unit. While approximately half of these 15 observer 


ms (including chief and administrative assistant) are filled 
tate Department ranks, the other half comprise retired U.S 
ey personnel. This combination of diplomatic and military 


erience is employed as ‘observers travel throughout the Sinai 


areas of Israel, visiting military, installations and verifying 


compliance with the peace treaty. 


The MFO’s Sinai headquarters is 
_in northern Sinai, approximately 25 
kilometers from the Egyptian-Israeli 
border. A second base is located at the 
southern tip of the Sinai peninsula. The 
force and observers, totaling 1,900, are 
under the command of a Norwegian 
~ military officer. The military personnel 
are on loan from 11 nations. While 
living within the barbed-wire 
perimeter of a desert military base may 
sound daunting, State Department 
employees quickly find many bonuses 
to life in the MFO. Through civilian 
contractors, the MFO provides all the 
amenities of a small town: a 
cafeteria-style dining facility, laundry, 
barber shop/hairdresser, bank, and 
small store for purchasing personal 
items. There are a well-stocked library 
(including current videos), excellent 
sports facilities and a number of social 
clubs to provide a little nightlife. Free 
- bus transportation to Cairo and Tel 
Aviv is available on weekends. In 
addition, the various military 


contingents regularly organize 
activities and competitions to bolster 
the morale of their personnel, and 
civilian participation is always 
warmly welcomed. 

For the State Department 
contingent, one of the most enjoyable 
aspects of serving as a civilian 
observer is a year without the usual 
office routine. An observer’s work is 
done almost entirely in the field, and 
while that means many long, hot 
hours on the road and in the air, it is 
more than compensated for by the 
absence of memcons, briefing papers 
and staff meetings. When new 
observers arrive they undergo an 
intensive three-week training program 
in the basic skills they will need: map 
reading, aircraft and ground 
navigation, radio Communications 
procedures, identification of military 
equipment and weapons, off-road 
driving, , Safety and = survival 
procedures, ’ The rest of the training is 
on the jobas part of small teams that 
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well-prepared for the 


and Israelis, they are often 

challenging and valuable cross-cul 

to be that of living and working 
environment. They come away with an 
understanding of how a military organiza’ 
functions, providing a great background f 
follow-on political-military or arms control 
work. In a world where diplomats and — 
peacekeepers are increasingly working _. 
together, this isan invaluable opportunity 
for Foreign Service officers. 1} 


St. Catherine’s Monastery, a sixth 
century shrine at the base of Mt. 
Sinai, is recorded as the site 

where Moses received 

the Ten Command- 

ments. 





Top: MFO,Director General Wat 

Cluverius, center, with MFO Force Com-, 
_mandeér, Norwegian Maj. Gen. Tryggve 
 Tellefsen, right. 


Middle; Meeting with Israeli and Egyp- 
tian liaison officers at the border are ci- 
Sa--vilian-Observers. From left, Stephanie 
</Miley; Steve Rose; Egyptian Lt. Col. 
Nadi Magar, chief of Egyptian liaison 
with international organizations, North 
Sinai, and Israeli Lt. Yoram Ehrlich. 
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The MFO band, a unit of the Fijian Battalion, ag UML 
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Above: The MFO civilian observer unit. From left in front of 
vehicle, Lloyd Mendes, Tony Puccini, Wayne Lahr, Jason 
Davis; kneeling in front of vehicle, David Hess, Pete Ander- 
son; sitting on bumper, Arnold Sierra; standing behind ve- 
hicle, Mike Kauffman, Stacy Nichols, Joe Goring, Bob 
Gilchrist, Stephanie Miley; standing to right of sign, Steve 
Rose, Larry Wilson and Robert Slavey; not pictured, Alice 
Beavers. 


Right: Civilian Observers with members from the Canadian and 
New Zealand contingents in the MFO’s bi-annual force skills 
obstacle course competition. On top of the wall, from left, Ca- 
nadian Capt. Nat Ng, Bob Gilchrist and Jason Davis; hang- 
ing from the wall is Stephanie Miley. 


Below: Departing MFO Force Commander Australian Maj. 
Gen. David Ferguson says farewell to chief of the civilian ob- 
server unit David Hess at a ceremony marking Ferguson's 
transfer of command to Norwegian Maj. Gen. Tryggve 
Tellefsen. Civilian observers stand at attention. 





ASK DR.DUMONT 


By Cepric DUMONT, M.D. 


Several years ago, I had my gall bladder 

> removed by laparoscopy. I expected to 
= recover quickly, and I did. But now I’m 
wondering why the small scars are so puffy and 
thick. They were relatively small at first, but are 
now thick and definitely unsightly. Is there anything 


I can do to remove them? - AF 


It sounds from your description as if 
A you have keloids. The cause is 
@ unknown, but they tend to run in 
families and are also more common in dark- 
skinned people than those with light skin. 
One treatment involves injections of 
steroids directly into the keloid. A side effect, 
thinning of the skin, helps in this instance 
because it causes the keloid to become thinner 
and smaller. The injections may need to be 
repeated monthly for several months to get the 
maximum benefit. Another treatment calls for 
using the acne medicine Retin A daily for 
several months. 
If you know you have keloids and you 
need sutures or have surgery again, advise your 
physician. He or She may know other ways to avoid more 


keloids. Even though keloids may be unsightly and 
displeasing, they are not harmful. 


My house was infested with ants and cockroaches. 
Nothing I did seemed to keep them away so I asked the 

~ embassy to have the house treated. After the house was 
sprayed, the air smelled foul for days. My husband and I both 
had terrible headaches and some all over weakness. Are these 
chemicals bad for humans as well as lethal for the pests? - AF 


Yes, indeed, pesticides and herbicides can be 
A harmful to humans if used improperly or if the 

@ incorrect chemical is used. Before considering 
spraying, try ridding your house of the offending invaders 
by other means. Cleanup spilled food from counters, for 
example, avoid leaving food out unwrapped. Wipeup any 
spills. Store food in containers. Eliminating pest entrances 
into the residence is also important. Self-help measures 
like ant/roach traps or off-the-shelf pyrethrin-type (low 
toxicity pesticide) sprays should also be used. 

If these simple measures fail to control the pests, then 
you may need to resort to professional chemical pesticide 
treatment. It’s important to match pesticide and pests. It’s 
Department policy to use only Environmental Protection 
Agency registered and/or Department-approved 
chemicals. The pesticide must be mixed and applied 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions on the label. 
Before applying, make sure that no food or food 
preparation surfaces will come in contact with the 
chemicals. Occupants should leave during treatment and 
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This column appears 
monthly in State 
Magazine. Whether 
you are serving over- 
seas or at home, you are 
encouraged to get your 
questions answered on 
these pages. Write to 
the editor, or to Dr. 
Dumont directly. In ei- 
ther case, your post will 
not be identified. 


return only after the pesticide has dried. Be 
sure to take your pets, too. After applying, 
wash and dry all utensils, plates, glasses and 
counter-tops to prevent contamination. The 
house should be aired. All residual odor 
should be gone before you reoccupy the 
house. If a strong odor persists, you should 
contact the General Services Officer 
immediately. 

If you or your family experience any 
unusual symptoms after the house is treated, 
you are encouraged to report these to your 
health unit. Physical examination and special 
laboratory studies are used to determine 
whether your symptoms may be the result of 
pesticide exposure . 

The Post Safety and Occupational Health 
Officer (POSHO), usually the General 
Services officer (GSO), or the Facilities 
Maintenance specialist monitors the proper 
use of chemicals, pesticides and herbicides 
used at post. If you have any questions about 
the chemicals used in your house, consult 
with the GSO, the POSHO or the Health Unit. 
If additional information is needed, contact the Safety 
Health and Environmental Management Office in FBO/ 
OPS/SAF. 


My baby is rapidly approaching the toddler stage. She 
. is beginning to walk, and she currently crawls at 
~ lightning speed. I know about locking up cleaning fluids 
and medicines. What other dangers are around the house? 
- NEA 


Toddlers are attracted to water and containers with 
A water. They can drown in very little water. Five- 
@ gallon buckets, toilets, baby bathtub supporting 
rings and diaper pails have all been implicated in toddler 
drownings. Toddlers are curious about everything. While 
exploring, they can fall into water-holding containers, 
become trapped and drown. None of these containers 
should be left unattended. Toddlers and infants should 
never be left alone in bathtubs or attended by a young 
child. 

Swimming pools are a more obvious potential hazard 
to toddlers and young children. Aswimming pool should 
have a fence or barrier surrounding it on all four sides 
with self-closing and self-latching gates. If the house is 
part of the pool’s barrier, all doors leading from the house 
to the pool should be protected with locks, and the doors 
should remain locked or protected with an alarm. Young 
children should never be left unattended in the pool area. J 


The author is chief of the Department's Office of Medical 
Services. 
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That’s SO-fee-ah, the capital of Bulgaria, not So-FEE-ah, 
the lady, and the reference is to Oscar Wilde. 
Anglo-American-Bulgarian cooperation merged in a big 
way when The Sophia Players staged Wilde’s “The 
Importance of Being Earnest” amid Bulgaria’s major 
political upheavals of February 1997. 


“The plain facts of the case are 
these.” For Bulgaria, 1997 began with 
both the governing Socialist Party and 
the economy in shambles. Mass 
protests in Sofia in early January 
brought violence from both protesters 
and police. In Sofia and countryside, 
protesters turned out daily and 
peacefully for the next month, 
demanding new elections and a 
chance to start the country anew, 
moving toward a modern economy 
and a more law-abiding society. The 
climax came Feb. 4, when Bulgaria’s 
new president, a reformer and 
consensus-builder, chaired a meeting 
where the Socialists had to decide at 
which to try to form a new govern- 
ment or step aside. 

By then, it was “painfully 
obvious” that they had lost all 
legitimacy, but their decision truly 
could have gone either way. To their 
credit, the two Socialist leaders 
present bucked party orders and let 
go. An anxious crowd waiting to hear 
the country’s fate, outside the 
building, erupted in celebration. 

Meanwhile, at the Sheraton Hotel 
just around the corner, The Sophia 
Players were in final dress rehearsal. 
With the ongoing political crisis, no 
one knew whether an audience 
would even be able to make it to the 
play. For the last week of rehearsal, 
the cast and crew had gamely found 
their way through the protests, 
hoofing it when city transport struck 
or when roving students blocked the 
streets with spontaneous soccer 
matches or by sitting down to long 
games of chess. For those who 


managed to drive, protesters forbade 
politically incorrect left turns. In the 
end, happily enough, Bulgarian 
democracy proved its strength, a 
peaceful denouement ensued—and 
the show went on. 

With a ticket price reduced to 
mere pennies by the plunging lev, 
opening night was packed with 
Bulgarian teenagers from the 
American College of Sofia. They had 
come to see friends and teachers in the 
play. Sets were compliments of the 
National Theatre School while 
costumes were on loan from the Sofia 
Opera. The Sheraton Sofia Hotel 
Balkan, the Eli Lilly Co. and the USIS 
American Center supported the 


By Ruth E. Hansen 





production, as did many others. 

Pricier gala performances, 
complete with drinks and dinner the 
next two nights, were less well 
attended, but the audiences 
responded with rave reviews. Sadly 
missed was the theater buff 
contingent from the American 
University in Bulgaria (AUBG). Based 
in the southwestern town of 
Blagoevgrad, the AUBG-ers were 
stymied by the gasoline shortages that 
slowed us all down for the next 
several weeks. 

Inspired by Lynne Montgomery, 
wife of the former U.S. ambassador 
to Bulgaria, The Sophia Players 
premiered in 1996 with Noel 
Coward’s “Private Lives.” This year, 
with the Anglo-American community 
here so lively and with Bulgaria back 
on the right track, they dramatized to 
us the vital “Importance of Being 
Earnest.” (J 


The author is political-economic counselor 


at the American embassy in Sofia. 





The cast of the play, “The Importance of Being Earnest:” First row, from left, 
Gwendolyn (Margot Downs), Lady Bracknell (Roumyana Ivanova) and Cecily 
(Alison Plotkin). Second row, from left, Merriman (Mark Thomas), Jack (Erik 
Richardson), Algernon (Jason Noack), Miss Prism (Jenny Pisculli) and Rev. 
Chasuble (John Ryder). 
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States Blueprint to Modernize 


By Paul A. Converti 


\L4 is an acronym. It’s short for “A Logical Modernization Approach.” 


Try another association: Infrastructure. This new infrastructure includes 


unclassified systems, e-mail servers, equipment racks, cabling and software. 


The new infrastructure will enable the Department to meet modernization 


objectives and comply with Year 2000 conversion requirements. The 


conversions are needed to keep computer systems and software applications 


operating correctly after 1999. 


ALMA’s benefits will be seen by 
the individual user in modernized 
desktop PCs and servers, shared 
resources such as CD-ROM towers 
and business quality electronic mail. 
New applications, such as those 
provided by Consular Affairs, will 
bring operational improvements and 
ease-of-use to post personnel. Over 
the course of the next few years, posts 
will see many more modernized 
applications from FMP, PER, FBO and 
others. 

The ALMA installation schedule 
of more than 200 posts in less than 
three years leaves little room for 
maneuvering. Each ,post installation 
involves more than 100 activities and 
many organizations and programs. 


Starting with surveying and 
procurement, it moves to domestic 
staging and_ shipping; then 
installation and integration with 
existing systems; and, finally, training. 

Consular Affairs will follow with 
the installation of their applications. 
FMP and other bureaus will also have 
installation activities that will impact 
the schedule. Not until site surveys 
are conducted can decisions be made 
regarding where and how to extend 
networks. Each post is unique. For 
example, posts vary in the number 
and size of buildings that compose 
them, while existing local area 
networks can vary in any number of 
ways—from the type of cable plant to 
the network configuration originally 


ALMA team members confer with bureau representatives to determine their 
computer needs. 
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designed. In some cases, the 
modernization advances already 
achieved by a post require only minor 
modifications to become “ALMA- 
compliant.” 

The organizations involved in the 
ALMA installations include IM, CA, 
Regional Bureaus, DTS-PO, FSI, DS, 
the CIO and FMP. More participants 
will be involved as the migration 
progresses from the legacy Wang VS 
systems to the ALMA architecture. 

An ALMA Configuration Control 
Board is being formed to ensure 
standardization and = growth 
capability for the new infrastructure. 
The Board will review and approve 
changes to the baseline of technology 
and disseminate ALMA standards in 
the form of an ALMA Engineering 
Specification—essentially an ALMA 
how to book. 

Whatever ALMA installs must be 
manageable, both at the post level and 
from a global networking level. This 
is particularly important when 
determining the type of network 
connection a post has back to 
Washington. To size these network 
“highways” correctly, ALMA is 
initiating a capacity planning effort to 
identify existing and anticipated 
“traffic” on the global network. 

The key to ALMA’s success, 
however, will be determined by the 
extent post personnel are prepared to 
operate and use the new systems. 
Each post will have training plans for 
both systems administrators and end 
users. Managed by FSI, this major 
training effort is integrated with each 
ALMA installation. 

The ALMA program is one of the 
most ambitious modernization efforts 
ever undertaken by the Department. 
Carefully constructed strategy, 
precision timing and flawless 
coordination are the essence of 
successful diplomacy. They are also 








the characteristics of a high-volume 
production operation that must churn 
out 25 post installations quarterly. 
Maintaining that drive and discipline 
for the next two years will place 
unusual demands on all concerned. 
But it is also one of the most exciting 
opportunities the Department has to 
deliver the tools a post needs to 
cement ties between our Washington- 
based organizations and overseas 
posts. The most successful ALMA 
installations to date have been at posts 
where staff engaged actively in the 
process. 

The race to beat Year 2000 is on! 
Check the schedule (STATE 94331)— 
we'll be in your neighborhood soon. LJ 





The author is program manager for 
ALMA. 





Pulling the plug in Toronto are, from 
left, Edmund Gagliardi, information 
programs officer; Consul General 
Gregory Johnson; Antoinette 
Marwitz, deputy principal officer; 
Robert Ensslin, admin officer; and 
John Long, system administrator. 


by Edmund J. Gagliardi Jr. 


hen Consul General 
Gregory L. Johnson 
officially decommissioned 
Toronto’s Wang VS-100 
computer April 1, a 
milestone was met. 
Toronto became the first 
post to successfully migrate all of its 
mission-critical software applications from 
the Wang VS to the client/server-based 
ALMA architecture. So, it’s no surprise that 
the plug-pulling ceremony was touted as 
an automation triumph, ending the Wang 
era in Toronto and signaling modernization 
for the Department. 

ALMA, short for “A Logical 
Modernization Approach,” is the 
Department’s information systems 
modernization plan to move away from 
proprietary, expensive-to-maintain 
systems like Wang and _ toward 
standards-based, off-the-shelf 
client-server automation. ALMA also is key 
to resolving the Department’s year 2000 
(Y2K) compliance problem 
affecting countless computer 
systems worldwide. Non-Y2K 
compliant systems such as the 
Wang VS are not programmed to 
recognize dates beyond the year 
1999. ALMA offers a solution. 

After many months of planning 
and a three-year evolution process, 
the ALMA concept has become a 
reality at this U. S. - Canada border 
post. The achievements of the past 
three years at Toronto and other 
ALMA pilot posts helped lay the 
groundwork for other ALMA 
installations worldwide as the 
Department embarks on an 
aggressive modernization 
schedule of 25 additional ALMA 
posts in FY97 and 100 more 
targeted for FY98. 

The modernization effort in 
Toronto began in December 1994 when 
the consulate general was selected as a 
beta site for the ALMA project. Like many 
overseas posts, Toronto has been 
Wang-dependent since the early 1980s. 


wth 


So when the opportunity to pilot the 
Department’s “open systems” 
modernization program arose, Toronto 
eagerly accepted the challenge. A key 
objective of the Toronto pilot was to 
establish a stable environment for future 
application pilot installations. 

Implementing the ALMA infrastructure 
has since become the Department's 
approved methodology for migrating from 
legacy systems, such as the Wang VS, to 
a client/server-based architecture. To 
achieve this goal, a “coexistence” strategy 
was developed by A/IM. “Coexistence” 
simply means the capability for new and 
old systems to communicate and operate 
in synergy, allowing for a gradual shifting 
of workload from old to new without radical 
upheaval. ALMA employs state-of-the-art 
technology such as desktop connectivity 
to OpenNet and client/server-based. 
e-mail. 

The Bureau of Consular Affairs has 
embarked on an aggressive plan to 
migrate its Wang-based software 
applications to the ALMA platform, 
replacing VS applications with modernized 
consular applications. The Modernized 
MRV application, beta-tested in Toronto 
in April 1995, was just the first step in 
realizing this goal. In October 1996, CA 
followed suit by beta-testing its 
Modernized American Citizen Services 
(ACS) application in Toronto, the only 
remaining obstacle to total modernization 
in Toronto. Since the early stages of 
ALMA, significant modernization strides 
have been undertaken and Toronto has 
emerged as a working example copied by 
other bureaus and system managers 
world-wide. 

The success of ALMA did not occur 
overnight ‘or single-handedly. It involved 
the collaborative efforts of countless IM 
managers and technicians, Consular 
Affairs systems support staff, NFATC 
instructors, DTS technicians and 
contractors—all contributing their unique 
blend of talent. LJ 


The author is information programs officer 
in Toronto. 
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ACCENT ON OUTREACH 


By DIANA WESTON 


ecretary Albright has said that her first 
responsibility as Secretary of State is “to 
keep in touch with Americans 


throughout our country. I will go to your 





hometowns and talk to you; when I can’t, 


I will send other State Department officials . . .” 
Why is communicating with the American people face 
to face, in their hometowns or when they visit Washington 
important? What do we gain as a nation, as a Department, 
as individuals, and how can the Department carry out 
what clearly is a mandate from the Secretary to reach 
beyond Washington? 


Why is direct contact important? 

To effectively implement any foreign 
policy, we must have citizen support 
throughout the country. Gaining that support 
has always been a Department challenge, a 
challenge that has increased since the end of 
the Cold War. The threat to U.S. security and 
economic well-being is less clear-cut than 
previously, but it is no less important for 
people to understand the need for a U.S. world 
leadership role and a physical diplomatic role. 
Cable television, satellite dishes, talk radio and 
the Internet have created an information 
explosion that reaches the nation’s most 
isolated areas. But this information is filtered 
through various media before it reaches the 
public. State needs to present the 
Administration’s position directly through 
national and regional television and radio 
interviews, televised public appearances and 
by publishing current and relevant 
information on the World Wide Web. The 
Secretary also wants to contact Americans 
personally by sending speakers to their 
hometowns—to explain why our policies are so important 
to communities and individuals and to relay to 
Department decision-makers the concerns and ideas of 
the public we serve. 

We also need to demonstrate why the Department, 
and not just foreign policy, is important to Americans, how 
State’s work directly affects their lives and their families. 
We need to emphasize how the Department provides 
passport services, supports businesses and individual 
citizens overseas and works to reduce the threats of 
terrorism, narcotics and rogue nations. Onsite speakers 
can counter the lack of information, misinformation or 
criticism. But even where we fail to gain support for a 


The author is a public affairs specialist in the Office of Public 
Communication. 
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particular policy, we can leave the audience with an 
understanding that State employees, whether in 
Washington or overseas, are hard-working, public 
servants worthy of support and resources. 

There are individual benefits, especially for veteran 
Foreign Service officers, to taking on speaking 
engagements. Speaking engagements often are the only 
opportunity FSOs have to increase their understanding 
of the people they represent abroad and their concerns. 
Meeting with the American public also expands the 
understanding of Civil Service personnel, who may get 
immersed in Washington shop talk or inside-the-Beltway 
media. One frequent speaker considers speaking at public 
events “one of the most important and exciting 
parts of my job,” while another said it 

“provides mid-level officers the opportunity 
to gain vital public speaking experience that 
prepares them for senior level responsibilities 
and is often career enhancing.” One senior 
officer said that learning about the public’s 
opinions and views helps him to shape 
negotiations. 


PA needs your help 
As the Secretary has said, we must place 
communicating with the American public at 
the top of our to-do list. To do this, the Bureau 
of Public Affairs (PA) needs more help. The 
Bureau coordinated 40 town meetings during 
the past two and one-half years and more than 
1,500 regional and Washington-area events for 
Department speakers in FY 1996. A small 
number of speakers, however, is addressing a 
disproportionately large number of events. We 
need to move beyond this cadre of committed 
officials who have carried the largest share of 
this task. As one devoted speaker observed, 
“It would be great if PA had a larger pool of 
speakers.” PA can only have a larger pool of 
speakers, and meet the Secretary’s mandate, if more of its 
Department colleagues are willing to play an active role. 
The Department argues strongly that a vital reason 
for maintaining overseas posts is the knowledge and 
understanding gained from personal connections and 
observations. Personal connection with our fellow citizens 
is equally important if we are to represent them with 
understanding and integrity. 


With whom should we be speaking? 

Secretary Albright wants an expansive and inclusive 
public outreach program. Lula Rodriguez, deputy 
assistant secretary for public affairs, said, “We need to 
destroy the myth that foreign policy does not matter to 
ordinary citizens, and we need to work more closely with 
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| Department 


| buildings around the world, the 


_ Savings Performance Contracts 
| (ESPCs) to reduce energy bills 
| and 
| companies’ proven environ- 
| mental technologies. This effort 
_ will help expand American 


_ environmental 
_ market. Additionally, ESPCs 


| government's efforts to address 


CRITICS OFTEN CLAIM 
that environmental projects cost 
too much for the benefits they 
produce. Can sustainable 
development be good for 
business, good for grenann = 
and good for the environment at 
the same time? The State 
has_ recently 
embarked ona program to show 
both domestic and international 
audiences’ that energy 
conservation not only makes 
good environmental sense, but 
is also good business and 
efficient government. 

In U.S. embassies and 


Department hopes to use Energy 


showcase American 


business opportunities in an 
estimated $4 billion world-wide 
technology 


that showcase energy efficiency 
and renewable technologies will 
add credibility to the U.S. 


transnational environmental 
problems. 

The 1992 Energy Policy Act 
mandated a 20 _ percent 
reduction from 1985 energy 
consumption levels by federal 
agencies by the year 2000. To 
meet that goal, the government 
can use ESPCs as financing 
mechanisms. Private contractors 
(known as energy savings companies, or “ESCOs”) 
assume the up-front cost of upgrading embassies and 
foreign buildings with the latest energy efficiency and 
renewable technologies in exchange for a share of the 
energy savings realized over the life of the contract. 
Working closely with State’s Foreign Buildings Office 
(FBO), the ESCO performs an energy audit, designs the 
project, delivers and installs the energy savings hardware 
and equipment, trains embassy personnel in its use and 
maintains and repairs the equipment. The FBO would act 
as the contracting officer technical representative for the 


CONSERVATION 


B y 


RANDY 









; project. Since the ESCO uses ; 

its own money to upgrade the | 

| embassy, the central risk is on | 

the company to accurately | 

audit and assess the potential | 

R energy savings of a building | 
complex and install the 


appropriate energy savings | 


technologies. 

With a properly configured 
and managed ESPC, there 
should be minimal risk to the 
Department. Usually, an ESPC 
is designed to pay the 


Wooonp 


contract is paid in full, all 
savings would be shared 
equally by _ the 
departments. 

The Department recently 
completed an ESPC for the 


state-of-the-art ballast and 


tinental U.S. will soon be 
contracted at the U.S. embassy 
in Mexico City. Following the 
Main State and Mexico City 
ESPCs pilot projects, the 
Department will embark on a 
program using ESPCs to 
upgrade many other embassies 
with the latest energy efficiency 
technologies, augmenting the 
FBO’s current program of using appropriated funds. These 
technologies may include energy-efficient windows, 


contractor a percentage of the | 
energy savings over a number | 
of years. The remaining energy | 
savings will be shared with | 
Treasury and State. After the | 


two |} 


Main State building. The | 
contract replaced outdated and | 
highly inefficient lighting with | 


florescent bulbs for asavingsin | 
electrical power costs estimated | 
at over $400,000 per year. The | 
first ESPC outside the con- | 


advanced lighting, building controls and smart sensors, 
becoming more and more linked to environmental | 


concerns. ESPCs unite government, business and 
environmental interests in projects that make good sense 
for everyone involved. 


The author, a White House Fellow and special assistant to the 
undersecretary of state for global affairs, is a Navy lieutenant 
commander and fighter pilot. 
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ay 

© © Not longago, my father-in-law was severely 

1.) @ burned when the can of WD-40 he was 
using exploded after coming in contact with 


a vehicle frame and a loose wire. I use WD-40 at 
home and at work and have seen it used at many 
posts. Do similar products have the same dangers? 


4 


- D.C. 


Aerosol products will have some type 
@ of propellant that forces the liquid from 
the can. The propellant may be a flammable 
gas such as propane or a nonflammable gas 
such as carbon dioxide. The only way to know 
for certain is to check the label for a flammable 
material warning. Fatalities and severe injuries 
have occurred when the can ruptures, rapidly 
releasing the flammable contents, which then 
ignite. This may happen when a container is 
placed into a fire or is punctured accidentally. 
As you mentioned, this may also occur when 
a can comes into contacts with an electrical 
source. The spray may also be ignited if used 
near open flames or sparks. Unfortunately, 








You may send questions 
to Mr. Urman, A/FBO/ 
OPS/SAFE, SA-6, Room 
L-300 Washington, 
D.C. 20522 or write to 
the editor. (Your privacy 
will be respected.) 


Department _ policy 
prohibits reprisal actions 
against employees who 
express concerns 
regarding unsafe or 
unhealthful working 
conditions. 


By STEPHEN URMAN 


to surfaces in the room). Air cleaners that 
generate ozone to remove pollutants should 
be avoided since ozone can be harmful to your 
health. Most air cleaners will reduce particles 
from cigarette smoke but are less effective at 
removing gases, smoke, odor and allergens 
such as animal dander and mold. Air cleaners 
with adsorbing media, such as activated 
carbon, will remove certain gaseous 
pollutants. The absorbing media and all filters 
must be changed frequently to keep the air 
cleaner effective. 


I’m concerned that the exterior doors to 

», my building are key locked in the evenings. 

There are already electromagnetic locks on 

the doors. Is it safe to lock the doors with the keys? 
- ARA 


Key locks are acceptable only if the 
building is unoccupied and there is a 
i system to ensure that everyone is out 


many products that contain flammable 
propellants are intended to be used in areas 
near these sources of ignition. Always read the 
label to determine the hazards of the product, and use 
extreme care when using flammable aerosols. 


we Several people in my office are using desktop air cleaners. 
Are these types of portable units effective for removing 
pollutants? - EUR 


Ideally, the source of pollutants should be 

A identified and eliminated instead of using an air 
@ cleaner. For example, a dehumidifier should be 
used to remove moisture from the air to limit mold growth. 
Air cleaners should be used only when you have no control 
over the source. The effectiveness of the units, which have 
improved over the past several years, will depend on the 
pollutant to be removed and the type of cleaner used. 
Larger console units are more effective than smaller 
desktop units, but neither will clean air in more than a 
room or two. Most air cleaners are generally better at 
removing particulates than gaseous pollutants. There are 
several types of collection methods, including mechanical 
filters (which trap particulates in a cloth-like material), 
electronic cleaners (which charge particles and attract 
them to a collection surface), and ion generators (which 
use static charges to charge particles that are then attracted 
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of the building. Electromagnetic locks are 
meant only to secure the building in an 
emergency (such as to keep people out) and 
only until the doors can be secured with dead bolts. They 
are designed to open under fire conditions and are not to 
be used routinely to secure doors in lieu of dead bolts. 


I recently read about a new study linking increased heart 

disease rates to second-hand smoke. I understand that 

the Department has banned smoking in domestic 
facilities. At my last two posts smoking was allowed in certain 
areas. Are there two separate smoking policies? - NEA 


In the United States we have established a smoke- 
free workplace policy for Main State and all 
@ Department-occupied space in other domestic 
buildings and all Department vehicles. Regarding 
overseas application, the policy states that “our overseas 
employees deserve the same protection and encourages 
Chiefs of Mission and Principal Officers to establish 
similar policies.” Some posts have done this. You may wish 
to approach your Safety/Health and Environmental 
Management Committee and ask them to examine the 
merits of banning smoking at your post. [} 


The author is director of the Office of Safety/Health and 


Environmental Management. 
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Aronson, Abigail K., Pre-Assignment Training 
Assur, Mark A., Pre-Assignment Training 
Brown, Donald L., Pre-Assignment Training 
Bulman Jr., Richard C., Pre-Assignment Training 

Crowe, Erin, Pre-Assignment Training 

Daetwyler, Linda E., Pre-Assignment Training 

Eichorn, Cheryl L., Pre-Assignment Training 

Flanagan, Craig., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 

Froats, Daniel T., Pre-Assignment Training 

Fulkerson, Robert C., Office of Information Management 
Glazeroff, Joshua D., Pre-Assignment Training 

Gomez, Bernabe Jesus., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Hill Jr., John J., Pre-Assignment Training 

Hlosek, George C., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Hofmeister, David Charles, Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Hopkins, Michelle M., Pre-Assignment Training 

Ieronimo, Anthony N., Pre-Assignment Training 






Ash, Barbara Masla, Bureau of Personnel to Foreign Service Institute 

Banks, Stephen B., Pre-Assignment Training to Georgetown 

Baxter, Charles S., Beirut to Office of Information Management 

Beckham II, Herman M., Bureau of Personnel to Yaounde 

Bires, Francis M., Beirut to Diplomatic Security 

Blakely, Richard V., Kiev to Bureau of Personnel 

Bourne, Leo J., Bonn to Paris 

Broner, David H., Bureau of Personnel to Office of Information 
Management 

Burton, John C., Diplomatic Security to Port au Prince 

Calderon, Itsamari, Office of Information Management to Managua 

Calderon, Raul, Office of Information Management to Managua 

Connelly, Maura, Near Eastern Affairs to Amman 

Cook, Timothy J., Office of Information Management to Jakarta 

Dewitt, Robert C., Pre-Assignment Training to Beijing 

Dickerson, Jennifer A., Office of Information Management to Hong 
Kon 

tenia aesies Edward, Accra to European Affairs 

Droney, Dennis Alan, Suva to Seoul 

Elliott, Carlyn J., Brussels to Canberra 

Evanoff, Micheal T., Diplomatic Security to Rabat 

Fieser, Vianna Genell, Budapest to European Affairs 

Floyd, Price Blair, Bonn to European Affairs 

Galvin, Jeffrey E., Pre-Assignment Training to Guatemala 

Geake, June E., Kuwait to Niamey 

Groth, Gregory S., Pre-Assignment Training to Port au Prince 

Guillory, Maria De Veyra, Bureau of Personnel to Ankara 

Hale, David M., International Organization Affairs to International 
Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs 

Hammitt, Burdette Robert, Office of Information Management to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Harper, Steven F., European Affairs to Guatemala 

Harter, Dennis G., East Asian and Pacific Affairs to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Hartley, Ronald R., Bureau of Personnel to Kiev 

Heidt, William A., Economic and Business Affairs to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Henderson, Lisa, Seoul to San Jose 

Hibben, Barbara A. P., Cairo to Marseille 

Holland, John E., Diplomatic Security to Athens 

Holstrom, Todd C., Pre-Assignment Training to Paramaribo 

Jones, Michael D., Office of Information Management to Ulaanbaatar 

Kahler, Kipling Van, African Affairs to Harare 

Kaminski, Henry, Kuala Lumpur to Foreign Buildings Office 

Kavaler, Prabhi Guptara, Bureau of Personnel to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Kincer, Linda Kay, Colombo to Medical Complement 

Lauderdale, Maria T., Bonn to Bureau of Personnel 

Lebl, Leslie S., International Organization Affairs to Saceurafsouth- 
Polad, Sara 

Levenhagen, Kristine W., Diplomatic Security to Santo Domingo 
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Morrison, Barbara B., Pre-Assignment Training 
Ordonez, Michael A., Pre-Assignment Training 
Pasini, Rebecca A., Pre-Assignment Training 
Pederson, Troy E., Pre-Assignment Training 
Pickering, Thomas R., Office of the Secretary 
Renner, Scott M. Pre-Assignment Training 

Rhea, Deborah C., Pre-Assignment Training 
Roberts, John C., Pre-Assignment Training 

Rupp, Abigail E., Pre-Assignment Training 

Sawyer, Gwendolyn A., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Sawyer, Steven, Foreign Service Specialist Intake 
Schedlbauer, Amy W., Pre-Assignment Training 
Smith, Darrell S., Office of Information Management 
Sundwall, Gavin A., Pre-Assignment Training 
Thomason, Olin, Office of Information Management 
Thuma, Christopher, Pre-Assignment Training 

Tu, Tung T., Foreign Service Specialist Intake 

Zimov, David M., Pre-Assignment Training 





Ludeke, Marc A., Lilongwe to Diplomatic Security 

Mabazza, Lorraine E., Paris to Colombo 

Madden, James H., European Affairs to Bureau of Personnel 

Madsen, Samuel, London to San Salvador 

Matera, Michael A., East Asian and Pacific Affairs to National 
Security Council 

Mathis, Christopher W., Office of Information Management to 
London 

Mattei, Brett Damian, Dakar to Montreal 

McCallie, Marshall F., Diplomats in Residence to African Affairs 

McWhirter, James A., Diplomatic Security to Port au Prince 

McBride, Diane E., Hong Kong to Lagos 

McKenna, Brian J., Foreign Buildings Office to Germany 

Mckeon, Edward, Montreal to Guangzhou 

Minsek, William R., Rome to Office of Information Management 

Molyneaux, Anne G., Ndjamena to Bujumbura 

Montgomery, William Dale, Office of the Secretary to European Affairs 

Morey, John R., Office of Information Management to Beijing 

Mueller, David M., Georgetown to Paris 

Mutschler, Susan K., Monrovia to Mexico City 

Namahoe, Darlene, Rome to Executive Secretariat 

Nickel, Karen L., Ankara to Istanbul 

O’Neal, Sharon, Bangui to Tokyo 

Palmer, Matthew A., International Organization Affairs to European 
Affairs 

Pascoe, B. Lynn, East Asian and Pacific Affairs to Office of the 
Secretary 

Perdreaux, Hinda, Diplomatic Security to Port au Prince 

Pierce , Theodore Stuart, Colombo to Suva 

Pingree, Michael M., Office of Informaton Management to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Polasky, Frederick, European Affairs to Moscow 

Powell, Mark J., European Affairs to Foreign Service Institute 

Powers, Phyllis Marie, Amman to Near Eastern Affairs 

Richardson, Eric N., Pre-Assignment Training to Tel Aviv 

Rodemacher, Ashley, Mexico City to London 

Scheel, Allen FE, Department of Labor to Diplomatic Security 

Schweitzer, G. Manfred, Mexico City to Inter-American Affairs 

Smith, Alfred E., Nairobi to African Affairs 

Solomon, Caryn Marie, Nassau to Sarajevo 

Sparks, Howard Jefferson, Bureau of Personnel to Nairobi 

Stein Jr., John J., Diplomatic Security to Port au Prince 

Sullivan, Kevin King, Inter-American Affairs to Buenos Aires 

Traweek, James Lafayette, Port of Spain to Bureau of Personnel 

Tremont, Pamela, Port Louis to Operations Center 

Veler, Annette L., Leipzig to International Narcotics and Law 
Enforcement Affairs 

Wardman, Harold Brandt, Bureau of Personnel to Office of 
Information Management 

White, Maureen,T., London to Bureau of Personnel 

Wood, Diana Elizabeth, Vancouver to Near Eastern Affairs 
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Ambrose, Theresa E., Hanoi 

Baum, Patricia Bailey, Inteligence and 
Research 

Burman, Erica T., Gaborone 

Clark, January D., Lahore 

Ellis, Jessica Lee, Bogota 

Furtado, Keiko Sohma, Frankfurt 

Gadsen, Sally FE, Budapest 

Garcia, Joseph A., Canberra 

Garvey, Ekaterina G., Guangzhou 

Goodwin, Delores Hope, Port au Prince 

Gruca, Pamela Jane, Moscow 

Harchelroad, Rita M., London 

Harries, Amy K., Quito 

Heideman, Andrea A., Belize City 

Jensen-Kendrick, Magaret., Panama 

Kadunc, Helena L., Brasilia 

Kalinowski, Bonnie Braugh, Lagos 

Khan, Naveed J., Pretoria 

Kirk, Arlene B., Nairobi 

Kotto, Gabriel, Leave without pay 

McCormak-Blassou, Maureen, Cotonou 

McGee, Patricia Reik, Nairobi 

Miga, Pristina V., Bangkok 

Murphy, Thomas F.,, Jakarta 

Newsham, Grant F., Department of 
Commerce 

Ricalde, Russell J., Diplomatic Security 

Seeds, Linda L., Yaound 

Seeley, Mary E., Colombo 

Speidel, Elena R., Chengdu 

Thies, Johanna Bennett, Maseru 

Traweek, Liliana R., Port of Spain 

Wilson, James Lee, Near Eastern Affairs 


ee, 


Baldonado, Grace K., Istanbul 

Bryant, Albert L., Vientiane 

Cashwell, Wayne F., Office of Information 
Management 

Dunn, Linda C., Near Eastern Affairs 

Green Sr, John W., Luxembourg 

Kinkade, Jacque D., Bangkok 

Schneider, Elizabeth A., Near Eastern Affairs 


Corrections: 


Lois Cecsarini has not retired, 
as we reported in our April 
issue. She is on active duty in 
Pretoria, South Africa. 


Charles H. Strange, Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, 
retired in April, not resigned 
as stated in our May issue. 


We regret these errors. 
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Adams, Marvin Lee, Beirut to Luanda 

Amon, Jana A., Damascus to Kampala 

Anderson, Scott M., Libson to European 
Affairs 

Andruch, Diana M., Consular Affairs to 
Amsterdam 

Armstrong, Barbara Lenore, Manama to 
Krakow 

Baloun, David B., Office of Information 
Management to Tashkent 

Bennett, David C., Secretary of Defense to 
Abidjan 

Bentley-Anderson, Beryl L., Algiers to 
Bureau of Personnel 

Boice, John Kyle, Foreign Service Institute to 
Economic and Business Affairs 

Brewer, Jerry W., Office of Information 
Management to Cairo 

Brown, Norma Ruth,Political-Military 
Affairs to Sarajevo 

Carper, John FE, Foreign Buildings Office to 
San Salvador 

Carter, Jacqueline F., Bureau of Personnel to 
National Security Council 

Casey, Patricia M., Cairo to Warsaw 

Casse,Geraldine M., European Affairs to 
Bureau of Personnel 

Cate, Sally L., Bonn to Prague 

Chalkley, John Mark, Kiev to Bonn 

Chang, Benjamin, San Salvador to 
International Organization Affairs 

Chapman, Todd Crawford, Lagos to Abuja 

Chung, Julie J., Pre-Assignment Training to 
Guangzhou 

Climan, Douglas P., Bureau of Personnel to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Cowell Jr., Bainbridge, Nato, Brussels to 
Luxembourg 

Crawford, Kay, Addis Ababa to Conakry 

Davidson, James B., Lima Santo to Domingo 

Davies, Glyn T. Public Affairs to National 
Security Council 

Dejban, Donna Dickson., Paris to Office of 
the Secretary 

Denny, Robert E., Political-Military Affairs to 
Consular Affairs 

Dicarlo, John S., Beirut to Sarajevo 

Doetsch, Mary P., Guatemala to Asmara 

Feifer, Theodore, Immediate Office of the 
Secretary to Luxembourg 

Fellows, Naomi C., Pre-Assignment Training 
to Conakry 

Fox, Carl B., Pre-Assignment Training to 
Kingston 

Gain, Ronald L., Languages Services to 
Algiers 

Garro, Susan P., Foreign Service Institute to 
Economic and Business Affairs 

Hoffman, Doris C., European Affairs to 
Office of igh Representative 


Allsbury, Thomas C., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Anderson Jr. Ollie P., Inter-American Affairs 

Bigge, Joan Callahan, International 
Organization Affairs 

Caldwell, Gary Lee, Riyadh 

Gibbs, John H., Warsaw 

Hasse, Elwyn R., Inter-American Affairs 

Hilburn Jr., Paul W., Bureau of Personnel 

Hobbs, David L., European Affairs 

Johnston, Loretta B., Nato, Brussels 

Kepler, Robert W., Near Eastern Affairs 


Ingram, Michael F., Office of Information 
Management to Phnom penh 

Jennings, Thomas S., Mumbai to Near 
Eastern Affairs 

Karp, Craig Mallory, European Affairs to 
Department of Commerce 

Kee Jr., Robert J., European Affairs to Nicosia 

Kelsey, Brian R., European Affairs to 
Copenhagen 

Kilgore, Gloria J., The White House to Office 
of the Secretary 

Kozubek, Claudette C., Executive Secretariat 
to Dublin 

Marking, Brady T., Office of Information to 
Management Ankara 

Marshall, Gloria Marie, Kuala Lumpur to 
Bureau of Personnel 

McCumber, Robert P., Djibouti to Munich 

O’Dowd, Stephen P., Foreign Service to 
Institute Economic and Business Affairs 

Peterson, John D., Oslo to Medical 
Complement 

Pitts, David W., Ait Taipei to Hong Kong 

Poulton, Lynette J., Mexico City to 
International Organization Affairs 

Pretzman, Steven Robert, Moscow to Sanaa 

Ranz, David Jeremy, Cairo to Near Eastern 
Affairs 

Reiter, Richard Thomas, Toronto to 
Intelligence and Research 

Romine, Sheila Anita, Bucharest to Paris 

Roof, Kathy T., Berlin Lagos 

Root, Lance E., Guatemala to Diplomatic 
Security 

Salleh, Jamara, Inter-American Affairs to 
Managua 

Savignano, Teresa L., Cairo to Medical 
Complement 

Scott, David Lester, Operations Center to 
International Organization Affairs 

Shiffer, N. Jean, Swanson, to Kathmandu 
Nairobi 

Smith, Jean M., Santiago to Saigon 

Spence, Barbara B., Georgetown to Nassau 

Suchan, Gregory Michael, SDAP-Congress 
to Political-Military Affairs 

Sullivan, Harry Robert., Foreign Service 
Institute to Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Sykes, Arelia M., Bureau of Personnel to 
Office of Information Management 

Syptak, Stephanie F., Pre-Assignment 
Training to Monterrey 

Tonkin, Thomas M., Inter-American Affairs 
to Office of Information Management 

Turner, Mary M., Warsaw to Baku 

Wallace, Irvina L., Port au Prince to 
Windhoek 

Weaver, Stephen J., Singapore to Valletta 


Lehovich, Vladimir, European Affairs 

Lichtenwald, Daniel Henry, Cairo 

Mack, Evelyn Marie, Istanbul 

Macklin Jr., Thomas E., Bureau of Personnel 

Meyers Jr., Frank J., Office of Information 
Mangement 

Rivera, Doris Ann, Monterrey 

Schaffer, Teresita C., Foreign Service Institute 

Tanequoot, Sue D., Madrid 

Trent, Margaret M., Colombo 

Wehner, Arlene V., London 

Williams, Valorie N., Bureau of Personnel 
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Acosta, Lydia C., Nairobi 

Ater, Jill L., Niamey 

Atkins, Sandra K., Nairobi 

Basso, Dianne L., Phnom Penh 

Bauer, Rebecca A., La Paz 

Block, Catherine A., Riga 

Block, Victor S., Diplomatic Security 

Bohn, Linnea G., International Organization 
Affairs 

Bonnell, Melinda, V., Budapest 

Brady, Debra S., Manila 

Bulman Jr., Richard C., Pre-Assignment 
Training 

Burnside, Sharon Conway, Kinshasa 

Campbell, Ronald H., Harare 

Childless, Lisa M., Leave without pay 

Collins, Leilani A., Vienna 

Culver, Meribeth A., St. Petersburg 

Daly, Paul A., Guangzhou 

Ducker, Louise Marie, Santo Domingo 

Dumas, Barbara Louise, Santo Domingo 

Dunn, Kathleen Ann, Kampala 

Eastham, Carolyn Laux, New Delhi 

Franke, Rita J., Canberra 

Gibney, James S., National Security Council 

Giebler, Roberta Ann, Shanghai 

Gojnycz, Konstantin B., Pretoria 

Golden, Chevaunne Ingrid, Accra 

Gunning, Patricia M., Mexico City 

Hahn, Jo Ross., Cairo 

Hall-Hoza, Mei Lian, Asmara 

Hembree, Lorrie A., Yaounde 

Hika, Gregory M Jr., Frankfurt 

Hines, John H., Krakow 

Hobin, Gary Russell, Riyadh 

Huon-Dumentat, Bernard A. M., Dakar 

Hurley, Anne B., Abidjan., 

Jacobs, Marie C., Rome 

Jones, Yong A. E., Rabat 

Kelly, Wynetta M., New Delhi 

Kiemel, Linda M., St. Petersburg 

Klinger, Rosita Lim, New Delhi 

Kwong, Theresa C., Leave without pay 

Lambert, Veronica P., Lima 

Lehman, Kathleen M., Beijing 

Mackay, Kimberly A., Helsinki 

Madril, Mario., Georgetown i 

Mclean, Maria Luisa, Havana 

Meehan, Gerard Paul, Seoul 

Mirk, Kaaren J., Dhaka 

Murphree, Cynthia Marie, Leave without 

ay 

fide, Mary Lynn, Nato, Brussels 

Neumann, Sabina K., Prague 

Nowlan, Jean A., Accra 

O’Neal, Diane M., London 

Olson, Dale Ellen Z., Maputo 

Rivera, Jose H., Belize City 

Ruiz, Ginger L., St. Petersburg 

Savinon, Ana M., Tegucigalpa 

Scott, Susan E., Cairo 

Sewell, Gary B. M., Bangkok 

Silber, Robert A., Budapest 

St Amant, Shaun N., Leave without pay 

Stice, Deborah M. S., Suva 

Stringer, Kevin Douglas, London 

Tarves, Maryanna M., Helsinki 

Tueux, Daniel Henri Michel, Port au Prince 

Vinson, Andrea, Leave without pay 

Webb, Carol C., Moscow 

Williams, Jay Paul, Accra 

Winchester, Rachel T., Kuala Lumpur 

Worthington, Laura Jo, Moscow 

Wortzel, Christine J., Beijing 
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Personnel Actions 


a eer pretest 
PERSONNEL 


Promotions (June) 


Jowers, Chereese T., Languages Services 
Sesekhalid, Christopher K., Seattle Passport 
Agency 


Blaisdell, Richard A., National Passport 
Center Portsmouth 

Boria, Julie A., National Passport Center 
Portsmouth 

Brown, Angela Denise, Diplomatic Security 

Conrad, Maria Julia G., Diplomatic Security 

Dostie, Bonnie I., National Passport Center 
Portsmouth 

Freeman, Alice, National Passport Center 
Portsmouth 

Grady, Vicki, National Passport Center 
Portsmouth 

Gustafson, Carole A., National Passport 
Center Portsmouth 

James, Mary F,, Consular Affairs 

Jenkins, Angela R., San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Kennedy, Barbara J., National Passport 
Center Portsmouth 

Pulupa, Alfredo N., Political-Military Affairs 

Ruff, Eugenia B., National Passport Center 
Portsmouth 

Salazar, Emilia F., Languages Services 

Spruell, Delicia Annette, Administration 

Tandy, Sr, Maurice J., Natonal Passport 
Center Portsmouth 


Boone, Louise T., Office of Information 
Management 

Brooks, Ferolyn Louise, Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Hargrow, Pamela S., Oceans Bureau 

Jacobs, Sandra Lee, European Affairs 

Johnson, Lynette Lee, Executive Secretariat 

Theodore, Barbara Graves, Democracy, 
Human Rights and Labor 

Thomas, Sherlinda D., Languages Services 


Dones, Felicia M., Miami Passport Agency 

Gallant, Charlotte H., National Passport 
Center Portsmouth 

Lauderman, Oscar, Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Lee, Hu-Ding, East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Marques, Martha I European Affairs 

Parkin, Katherine L., Consular Affairs 

Scaringi, Marta E., Languages Services 

Taft, Joanne Mary, Seattle Passport Agency 

GS-10 

Lehrisse, Michael A., Office of Information 
Management 

Williams, Jacqueline J., Office of 
Information Management 


Adams, Katherine O., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Bowers, Maureen K., Administration 

Brooksbank, Bruce K., Stamford Passport 
Agency 

Brown, Janine M., Bureau of Personnel 

Carter, Charlene Anita, Office of the 
Financial Officer 


Cornelious, Kevin B., San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Dumanian, Andrew J., Boston Passport 
Agency 

Hall, Kevin P., Consular Affairs 

Jackson, Hortensia Sophia, Miami Passport 
Agency 

Johnson, Crystal Ann, New Orleans Passport 
Agency 

Jones, Richard Joseph, Boston Passport 
Agency 

Lee, Carolyn Elaine, Bureau of Personnel 

Lennon, Alexander T., Political-Military 
Affairs : 

Littlefield, Marlene E., National Passport 
Center Portsmouth 

Manning, Wilma M., Office of Information 
Management 

Marino, Margot U., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

McDermod, William J., National Passport 
Center Portsmouth 

Miragliotta, Karen A., National Passport 
Center Portsmouth 

Moore, Brenda G., National Passport Center 
Portsmouth 

Talamas, Jose., Miami Passport Agency 


McGlen, Pamela E., Bureau of Personnel 

McHugh, Kathleen M., Diplomatic Security 

Ramadan, Riham M., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Scott, Patricia R., Political-Military Affairs 

Uytingco, Angel G., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 


Carmona, Francisco J., Seattle Passport 
Agency 

Coker, Shyrl A., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Cunningham, Charles S., Office of 
Information Management 

Kramer, Cheryl L., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Massie, Charles L., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

McReynolds, Sherrie, European Affairs 

Snead, Laverne., Office of Information 
Management 

Wilson, David O., Languages Services 

Zellars-Crawford, Rochelle, Office of the 
Chief Financial Officer 


Cooperman, Margaret R., Consular Affairs 

Frye, Darlene F., Bureau of Personnel 

Gonzalez-Aviles, Abelardo, Foreign 
Buildings Office 

Griffith, Gladis C., Office ofCounsel 

Hawkins, Antonia B., Executive Secretariat 

Salerno, Patricia Pittarelli, Bureau of 
Personnel 

Schwartz, Lee R., Intelligence and Research 

Thompson, Ann B., Bureau of Personnel 


Hobgood, Teresa D., International 
Organization Affairs 
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Personnel Actions 


Appointments (June) 


Alloway, Jason Michael, New York Passport 
Agency 

Asmus Ronald D., European Affairs 

Baum, Patricia Bailey, Populatoin, Refugees, 
and Migration 

Bowden, Alfred Jerome, Office of 
Information Management 

Burkett, Kevin, New York Passport Agency 

Cajina, Magna M., Office of the Secretary 

Callahan, Catherine A., Miami Passport 
Agency 

Cambria, Frank J., Bureau of Personnel 

Clark, Charles D., Languages Services 

Drummond, Melissa A., Bureau of Personnel 

Estereicher, Christine, Office of Legislative 
Affairs 

Everett, Delores., Bureau of Personnel 

Eynon, Jill Eleanor, International Joint 
Commission 

Fleming, Henry D., Miami Passport Agency 

Fudacz, Richard E., Chicago Passport Agency 

Gayle, Sean Patrick, New York Passport 
Agency 

Glenn, Joann Y., Consular Affairs 

Griego, Regina R., International 
Organization Affairs 

Jaliwala, Firoz A., Miami Passport Agency 

Kobza, Kevin W., Boston Passport Agency 

Laguerre, Pierre-Richard, Miami Passport 
Agency 

Lopez, Jorge L., Miami Passport Agency 

Macco, Victor A., New York Passport Agency 

McCoy, Elena, Office of the Under Secretary 
for Management 

Mitchell III, Calvin A., International 
Organization Affairs 


Affleck, Jeffrey A., Miami Passport Agency 

Allsbury, Thomas C., Office of the Inspector 
General ; 

Boone Jr., Walter Robert, International 
Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs 

Cambridge, Sonja G., Miami Passport 
Agency 

Capps, Michael D., Intelligence and Research 

Cohen, Michael A., International 
Organization Affairs 

Craig, Gregory B., Policy Planning Council 

Dargout, Jean-Claude, Miami Passport 
Agency 

Davis, Regina., Miami Passport Agency 

Day, Jennifer Nichols, International Joint 
Committee 

Dove, Carolyn J., Miami Passport Agency 

Edwards, Terance, Office of the Secretary 

Epps, Sara S., Los Angeles Passport Agency 

Fredrick, Mark D., New York Passport 
Agency 

Friedman, Hal J., Miami Passport Agency 

Geraghty, Ann L., Foreign Service Institute 

Hahn, Luisa M., Consular Affairs 

Howard, Katherine M., Office of the 
Secretary 

Martino, Carmella, Languages Services 

McKeever, Georgia Blum, Diplomatic 

Security 
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Moody, Nicole A., Consular Affairs 

Morman, Kimberly N., New York Passport 
Agency 

Najera, Raymundo, Bureau of Public Affairs 

Prudencio, Rodrigo, Office of the Secretary 

Rodriguez, Maria, Bureau of Public Affairs 

Scaptura, Troy Ann, Office of the Chief 
Finanacial Officer 

Thomas, David M., Languages Services 

Thomasson, Paula, Office of the Secretary 

Woods, Chassidy F., New York Passport 
Agency 

Yearwood-Rollox, Eduardo, Chicago 
Passport Agency 


Reassignments (June) 


Bromell, Wanda G., Medical Services to 
Office of Information Management 

Derosa-Joynt, Barbara M., Consular Affairs 
to Oceans Bureau 

Fisher, Mary J.R., Bureau of Personnel to 
Political-Military Affairs 

Galloway, Gary Reginald, Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer to Office of the Under 
Secretary For Management 

Mondy, Joyce A., European Affairs to Bureau 
of Personnel 

Price-Hargrove, Sherry D., Diplomatic 
Security to Consular Affairs 

Robinson, Maggie Elizabeth, Office of the 
Legal Advisor to Office of the Secretary 

Walton, Annette G., Office of Information 
Management to Foreign Service 
Institute 


McKenzie, Delicia Aneetra, Political- 
Military Affairs 
Nisanci, Didem, Office ofLegislative Affairs 
Peniston, Mary A., Miami Passport Agency 
Piano, Jill A., Los Angeles Passport Agency 
Schifter, Richard, Office of the Secretary 
Sinha, Brahma C., Miami Passport Agency 
Wiggins, Gladys C., Bureau ofPersonnel 
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Allen, Sally C., Administration 

Bates, Shawn M., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Brandt, Frederick C., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Bridges, Billy W., Consular Affairs 

Brown Jr., Harold R., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Butler, Christopher Brian, Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Coney, Beverly Ann, Office of the Under 
Secretary for Management 

Dalpino, Catherine E., Democracy, Human 
Rights and Labor 

Fuchs, Eric W., Foreign Buildings Office 

Grant, Twila L., Consular Affairs 

Harper, Danna, New Orleans Passport 
Agency 

Henry, Charles P., Democracy, Human 
Rights and Labor 


















- Resignations (June) 


Champion, Tracy H., Consular Affairs 

Cintron, Christian, Foreign Buildings Office 

Davis Jr., Ralph F., Diplomatic Security 

Dudley Jr., Richard W., Office of the 
Secretary 

Ferraro, Geraldine A., International 
Organization Affairs 

Fleming, Aisha Sakita., Foreign Buildings 
Office 

Hutson, Arija B., Office of the Chief Financial 
Officer 

Mays Jr., Charles B., Foreign Buildings Office 

McShea, Melissa., Administration 

Noble, Karen Patricia., Office of Allowances 

Ruth, David A.., The Under Secretary for 
Economic, Business Agricultural Affairs 


Retirements (June) 


Hansen, Hans, San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Kuyatt, Ferdinand G., Languages Services 

Mowrey Jr., Edwin International Narcotics 
and Law Inforcement Affairs., 

Obst, Harry, Languages Services 

Page, Willistine, D., Office of the Legal 
Advisor 

Pelletreau Jr., Robert H., Near Eastern 
Affairs 

Sinnicki, Marian Jean., Admininstration 

Trendic, Sandra. J., Consular Affairs 

Trepetina, Anna, Foreign Service Institute 

Wharton, William B., Consular Affairs 

Williams, Lydia V., New Orleans Passport 
Agency 















Isley, Stephanie Erin, Foreign Buildings 
Office 

Jannuzi, Frank Sampson, Intelligence and 
Research 

Leavy, David C., Bureau of Public Affairs 

Morgan, Judy R., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Ozeas, Nancy, Office of the Secretary 

Peterson, Lakishia T., Foreign Buildings 
Office 

Plyler, Sandra Lee., Los Angeles Passport 
Agency 

Robinson, Laquisha S., Houston Passport 
Agency 

Samaha Jr., John Abraham, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Steinberg, James B., Policy Planning Council 

Woods, Chassidy F., New York Passport 


Agency 






Collier, John L., Foreign Service Institute 

Lutes, Kenneth, Office ofInformation 
Management 

MacDougall, Jeanne R., Consular Affairs 

McComsey, James M., Office of Information 
Management 

Prowe, Garry J., Languages Services 
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Jackson, Kendra J., New Orleans Passport , 
Agency 





Gray, Stephanie K., Philadelphia Passport 
Agency 

Harris, Gail V., Philadelphia Passport 
Agency 

Vargas, Judith Ann M., Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 


Brown, Cynthia D., New Orleans Passport 
Agency 
Carroll, Pandora Denise, Consular Affairs 


Miller, Nathaniel T., Los Angeles Passport 
Agency 


Granberg, Dianne Kimberley, Seattle 
Passport Agency 

Harrison, Guyus D., Diplomatic Security 

Price, Kelly Elizabeth, Foreign Buildings 
Office 

Rushford, Tery R., Seattle Passport Agency 


Arns, Barbara Jo, Seattle Passport Agency 

Brown, Debra C., New Orleans Passport 
Agency 

Dixon, Myles E., San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Gibbs, Desadra R., Public Affairs 

Howard, Redemous A., Consular Affairs 

Johnson, Carol E., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 

Lamble, Karen, Office of the Chief Financial 
Officer 

Mullen, Robin A., Boston Passport Agency 

Pacheco, Manuel O., San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Price, Gregory C., Languages Services 

Robinson, Janice P., Consular Affairs 

Stephens, Sabiha Mucella, African Affairs 

Thomas, Lashawn P., Consular Affairs 

Tucker, Nichole H., Office of the Secretary 

GS-8 

Hunt, Yolanda M., Miami Passport Agency 

Manley, Alberta T., European Affairs 

GS-9 

Bradley, Monica L., Bureau of Personnel 

Bryant, Kevin E., New Orleans Passport 
Agency 

Cho, Chung Soon, Seattle Passport Agency 

Cordoba, Louis G., Miami Passport Agency 

Dyson, Arlene A., Population, Refugees, and 
Migration 

Esporas, Evangeline C., New York Passport 
Agency 

Farwell, Janet E. L., Political-Military Affairs 

Gombis, Albert T., Office of the Inspector - 
General 

McCaffrey, James L., Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer 


Brown, Bruce Allen, Office of the Chief Financial Officer to Office of 


the Secretary 


Cook, Daphne Wilson, Office of the Legal Adviser to Consular 


Affairs 


Floyd, Dianne A., Pre-Assignment Training to Office of Information 


Management 


Harvey, Keisha Lynette, Population, Refugees, and Migration to Near 





Palk, Cicily J., Office of the Chief Financial 
Officer 

Rogers Jr., Charles Edwin, New York 
Passport Agency 

Smith, Irvin Lee., Languages Services 


Fisher, Mary Ann, Executive Secretariat 

Johnson, Carol R., Office of Inspector 
General 

Quick, David Stanley, Office of Information 
Management 


Albright, Verna G., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Comfort, Mary M., Languages Services 

Coniglio, Lisa Ann, Languages Services 

Crehan, Timothy P., Diplomatic Security 

Gable, Robert G., Consular Affairs 

Gabriel, Deborah J., International 
Organization Affairs 

Germano, Maria Lynn, European Affairs 

Greene, Regina Ann, Consular Affairs 

Harrell, Clara J., Philadelphia Passport 
Agency 

Hickson, Danita., Bureau of Personnel 

Johnson, Dwayne, W., Office of Information 
Management 

McCoy, Gale A., Consular Affairs 

Mitchell, Roslyn Y., Executive Secretariat 

Rothstein, Danny, Diplomatic Security 

Sanders, Majorie L., Administration 

Taladay, John V., Office if the Inspector 
General 

Wiggins, Daniel M., Languages Services 


Barnes, Michele Ellis, Seattle Passport 
Agency 

Chronister, Judy C., Bureau of Public Affairs 

Cochran, Carolyn J., Chicago Passport 
Agency 

Cormier, Elizabeth C., Boston Passport 
Agency 

D’Antonio, Rosmarie B., New Orleans 
Passport Agency 

Doerge, Wallis A., Consular Affairs 

Feldman, Mary-Ann Cassidy, Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 

Flynn, Ilona L., Washington Passport Agency 

Fujimoto, Emi., Los Angeles Passport 
Agency 

Gonet, Carol Ann, Consular Affairs 

Haneles, Ellen Gail, New York Passport 
Agency 

Jackson, Malinda W., New Orleans Passport 
Agency 

Kelly, James F.,, San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Kennedy, Cynthia M., New Orleans Passport 
Agency 

Mastropieri, Carmen A., Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 

Miles, Saundra E., Washington Passport 
Agency 


Eastern Affairs 


Personnel Actions 
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Moses, Steven L., Chicago Passport Agency 

Mouzon, Jan E., Foreign Buildings Office 

Munoz, Vicki Bulian, Seattle Passport 
Agency 

Nicholson, Sandra L., Boston Passport 
Agency 

O’Neil, Jeffrey L., Foreign Buildings Office 

O’Rourke, Thomas J., Administration 

Pareti III, David, New Orleans Passport 
Agency 

Pleasant, Marionette Hope, Washington 
Passport Agency 

Reid, Thomas D., San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Roberts, Patricia Sue, Inter-American Affairs 

Sedlock, Bridget Lynne, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Shubert,Scott Jeffrey, Philadephia Passport 
Agency 

Speer, David K., Los Angeles Passport 
Agency 

Stewart, Battie H., Consular Affairs 

Styrsky, Kathryn E., San Francisco Passport 
Agency 

Tait, Patience B., Consular Affairs 


Anders, Gerald D., Languages Services 

Bennett, Gina M., Intelligence and Research 

Capozzi, Michael J., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Clemons, Kyna Delynn, Political-Millitary 
Affairs 

Holly, Rene Michael, Miami Passport 
Agency 

Johnson, Joseph C., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Marken, Anne-Heather, Diplornatic Security 

Meade, Regina M., Office of the Inspector 
General 

Moratis, Linda Siatis, Office of the Inspector 
General 

Sinacore, Nicole, Office of the Inspector 
General 

Young, Gloria T., Consular Affairs 


Harley-Bell, Jacqueline M., Chicago 
Passport Agency 

Kobilarcik, Kenneth A., Office of the 
Inspector General 

Stephens, Robert Hunter, Bureau of Public 
Affairs 

Talley Jr., Lilburn Trigg, Oceans Bureau 

Young, Maura Anne, Office of the Inspector 
General 


. 


Cagan, Debra L., European Affairs 

Cook, Nerissa J., European Affairs 

Farnsworth, Eric P., Inter-American Affairs 

Green, Terry White, Chicago Passport 
Agency 

Holliday, Carolyn P., Washington Passport 
Agency 

Laurendeau, Jennifer E., European Affairs 


Holdforth, James E., Executive Secretariat to Administration 


Houck, Monique C., Political-Military Affairs to International 


Organization Affairs 


Morina, Tiea L., Bureau of Personnel to Consular Affairs 


Paul, Susan A., Bureau of Personnel to Office of the Under Secretary 


for Management 
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MARTIN ACKERMAN, 90, retired Foreign Service 
officer, died in Paris, Jan. 24. 

Mr. Ackerman began his government career in 1944 
with the Office of War Information. After an assignment 
with the U.S. High Commission for Germany, he joined 
USIA in Nuremberg in 1953. He established the 
multicultural center there, which sponsored programs 
developed jointly by the American, British, German and 
French governments. 

Mr. Ackerman became public affairs officer in Hanoi 
in 1954. He later held public affairs postings in Phnom 
Penh, Tehran, Leopoldville, Rio de Janeiro and 
Washington before retiring in 1971. He held Superior and 
Meritorious Honor Awards. 

A native of New York City who spoke nine languages, 
Mr. Ackerman earned bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Columbia. He also held a master’s from Middlebury 
College, a law degree from St. John’s University and a 
doctorate from the Sorbonne. Before State, he taught 
romance languages and served as dean of seniors in the 
New York City public school system. 

After his career in the Department, Mr. Ackerman 
moved to Paris, where he became active in the French 
Fulbright Commission and the People-to-People 
Foundation. Survivors include his wife of 50 years, the 
former Reine van Dyk. 





MARY RITA BARRY, 77, a 38-year employee in the 
Bureau of Consular Affairs, died of a cerebral hemorrhage 
at a hospital in Jerusalem, Jan. 15. She was stricken while 
traveling. 

Ms. Barry began her career in the Department in 1943 
as secretary to the director of the Passport Office. She 
was promoted to adjudicator in 1955 and became a legal 
assistant the following year. She served as a supervisory 
passport examiner before retiring in 1980. 

Ms. Barry was a native of Fairfield, Conn., who earned 
a bachelor’s from Dumbarton College of the Holy Cross. 
In retirement, she performed volunteer work at So Others 
Might Eat. She leaves no survivors. 


MARTHA E. (MARDI) CARTER, 86, retired personnel 
officer, died in Fort Myers, Fla., April 7. 

Ms. Carter joined the Foreign Service in 1948 as a clerk- 
typist in Paris. In 1954 she became a personnel assistant 
in Seoul. She was promoted to personnel officer in Saigon 
the following year. After tours in Karachi and Kabul, she 
became a supervisory placement officer in Washington in 
1961. She held personnel assignments in Port-au-Prince 
and Rio de Janeiro before going to Tokyo in 1967. After a 
final tour in Mogadishu, she retired in 1970. 

Ms. Carter was born in Clarksville, Tenn., July 22, 1910. 
She worked as an accountant and for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. during World War II. Survivors include a 
brother, M. Sutton Carter, of Goochland, Va. 
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RICHARD MARSHALL CASHIN, 72, retired Foreign 
Service officer, died from complications of pulmonary 
fibrosis in New York City, Feb. 13. 

Mr. Cashin was a 29-year employee of the Department 
who served in the Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs 
and later with AID in Libya, Ethiopia, Ghana, Indonesia 
and Pakistan. He then joined the U.N. World Food 
Program in Rome, serving as director of programs and 
policy for eight years before joining Catholic Relief 
Services in a similar capacity. 

Mr. Cashin was a native of Boston who held degrees 
from Harvard and Boston University. In retirement he 
volunteered his services at Interfaith Hunger Appeal and 
the Catholic Near East Welfare Association. Survivors 
include his wife of 46 years, Mary Walsh Cashin, of New 
York City, two daughters, two sons, a sister and 12 
grandchildren. 





JOHN B. CRUME, 77, retired Foreign Service officer, died 
from complications of multiple sclerosis in Gainesville, 
Fla., March 13. 

Mr. Crume joined the Service in 1946 and was posted 
to Tehran. After a tour in Tokyo, he became economic 
officer in San Jose in 1952. Next, he was consular officer 
in Cuidad Juarez, 1954-56. In 1956 he was named 
economic officer and second secretary in Buenos Aires. 
He was supervisory economist in Bogota, 1966-69. After 
a final assignment in the inter-American bureau, he retired 
in 1971. 

A native of Louisville, Ky., Mr. Crume earned a 
bachelor’s from Harvard and served in the Army during 
World War II. He taught English to foreign-born students 
after his career at State. Survivors include two sisters and 
his mother. 





JEAN-M. DERY, 85, retired Foreign Service officer, died 
of complications of heart disease in Longwood, Fla., April 
28. 

Mr. Dery joined the Service in the early 1950s as an 
inspector. He made seven trips worldwide before 
becoming political officer in Rangoon in 1957. After a tour 
in the Department, he went to Tripoli as political officer 
in 1963. His final assignment was in Washington before 
retiring in 1968. 

A native of Point Marion, Pa., Mr. Dery attended the 
University of Pennsylvania and Penn State. Before joining 
the Service, he worked for 17 years as a naval architect. 
He leaves his wife, Marion Dery, of Longwood, a daughter, 
four grandchildren and three great-grandchildren. 


CLAIRE FARNSWORTH, 79, retired Foreign Service 
officer and widow of retired FSO Frederick Farnsworth, 
died in Chevy Chase, Md., April 24. 

After serving with the Office of Strategic Services in 
London, Ms. Farnsworth became deputy civil air attache 
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at the embassy there in the mid-1940s. In 1949 she was 
named civil air attache in Ottawa, becoming the first 
woman to hold this post in the U.S. diplomatic corps. She 
later accompanied her husband on postings to Halifax and 
Hong Kong. 

A native of Watertown, S.D., Ms. Farnsworth attended 
the University of Minnesota. She managed the Friends of 
the National Zoo gift shop in Washington from 1971 to 
1977. Survivors include three daughters, Susan, Sarah and 
Catherine. 


MORTON F. FOSBERG, 77, 
retired Foreign Service officer, 
died of Alzheimer’s disease in 
Chevy Chase, Md., Feb. 7. 

Mr. Fosberg joined the Foreign 
Service in 1954 and was assigned 
to Bonn. After a posting to 
Havana, he went to Lima in 
1960. He served in Guayaquil, 
1967-69. Mr. Fosberg also served 
as USIA’s representative to the 
Army War College and as an 
associate dean of the Foreign 
Service Institute. After a final assignment in the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs, he retired in 1979. 

A native of New York, Mr. Fosberg earned a bachelor’s 
from City College of New York and a master’s from 
Columbia. He served in combat in Okinawa during World 
War II and as a member of the occupation forces in 
Germany. After State, he worked as an inspector for the 
National Council of Senior Citizens. Survivors include 
his wife of 50 years, Barbara Bonner Fosberg, a daughter, 
a son and three grandchildren. 





WILBUR (GUY) GIBSON, 69, 
retired Foreign Service officer, 
died of a heart attack in Oak 
Harbor, Wash., May 2. 

Mr. Gibson joined the Service 
in 1987 and was posted to 
Vientiane. After serving as 
general services officer in Pretoria, 
he was assigned to the Bureau of 
Administration’s Acquisition 
Branch, where he supported 
overseas posts. He earned three 
Meritorious Honor Awards before retiring in 1993. 

Mr. Gibson was a native of Illinois who served in the 
Army in Germany after World War II and again in the 
Korean conflict. Before State, he worked as a police officer 
for 13 years in Illinois and later as a police adviser in 
Vietnam and Zaire. In retirement, he aided retired persons 
in Dunnellon, Fla., before moving to Washington state last 
year. Survivors include his wife, AID retiree Lois Gibson, 
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two daughters and a son. Condolences may be sent to his 
widow at 2285-B N. West Beach Rd., Oak Harbor, Wash. 
98277. 


JOSEPH HOCHEN, 52, an inspector in the Office of the 
Inspector General, died after heart surgery at Washington 
Adventist Hospital in Takoma Park, Md., June 25. 

Mr. Hochen joined the Inspector General's staff in 1988 
as a criminal investigator. Three years later he was named 
manager of the compliance unit. He worked as a 
management analyst before beginning his final 
assignment as a security inspector last year. He earned a 
Meritorious Honor Award and four performance awards 
for his work at State. 

The Brooklyn native served in the Air Force and 
graduated from C.W. Post College. He also earned a 
master’s from the University of Colorado. Before State, 
he worked as an investigator for the Justice and 
Transportation Departments. Survivors include his wife 
of 26 years, Rachael Hochen, of Silver Spring, and a sister. 


ELIZABETH (BETSY) FULLER JAGO, 83, widow of 
retired Foreign Service officer John W. Jago, died in Los 
Angeles, June 21. 

Beginning in 1945, Ms. Jago accompanied her husband 
on assignments to Greece, Libya, India, Korea, Colombia 
and Washington. After her retirement in 1962 she served 
as a volunteer and business manager for 17 years at the 
Laguna Beach Community Playhouse. Survivors include 
a daughter, two sons and a grandson. 


MARY A. JUNQUERA JUNGERHELD, 78, former 
Foreign Service employee, died in New York, Dec. 30. 

Ms. Jungerheld began working at the consulate 
general in Barcelona in the 1940s. She served as a secretary 
and receptionist there through the 1950s. A native of 
Guatemala, she was the widow of Navy Capt. Edward 
Jungerheld. Survivors include a son, John Junquera, of 
New York, also a retired Foreign Service employee. 


PEARL S. KNOPPING, 89, retired public information 
specialist at State, died in Rockville, Md., Jan. 10, 1995. 

Ms. Knopping began her career at the Department as 
a clerk-stenographer in 1949. Two years later she was 
promoted to an information assistant in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for UN Affairs. After working as an 
administrative assistant to the assistant secretary, Ms. 
Knopping became an information specialist in the Bureau 
of Public Affairs in 1960. She served in a supervisory 
capacity before her retirement in 1966. 

Ms. Knopping studied German and French at New 
York and American universities. Before State, she worked 
for the War Department, Federal Trade Commission and 
Farm Security Administration. Survivors include a 
brother, Philip Banks, of Stuart, Fla. 
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JEWEL LAFONTANT- 
©" MANKARIOUS, 75, former 
| ambassador at large and U.S. 
coordinator for refugee affairs, died 
of breast cancer in Chicago, May 31. 
She held her ambassadorial post, 
to which she was appointed by 
President Bush, from 1989. until 
1993. She developed overall U.S. 
refugee assistance, admission and 
resettlement policy and 
coordinated governmentwide programs for 16 million 
refugees around the world. 

A Chicago lawyer who specialized in corporate, labor 
and international law, she held a number of other 
presidential appointments. In 1955 she was appointed 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of Illinois. In 1972 
she was named a delegate to the United Nations. She 
served as deputy solicitor general of the United States from 
1973 to 1975. 

Her directorships included stints at Mobil Corp., 
Equitable Life Insurance Society, Revlon, The Jewel 
Companies and TransWorld Airlines. She was active in 
many volunteer efforts, including Project Hope and 
LaRabida Children’s Hospital. 

A native of Chicago who earned a bachelor’s from 
Oberlin and a law degree from the University of Chicago, 
she was an early leader of the civil rights movement. As 
one of the founders of the Congress on Racial Equality, 
she led sit-ins at restaurants in Chicago in the 1940s. In 
1973 Ebony Magazine named her one of the 100 most 
influential black Americans. Survivors include her 
husband, Naguib Mankarious, a son, four step-children 
and a grandchild. Condolences may be sent to her family 
at 180 E. Pearson St., Chicago, Ill. 60603. 





DONALD WAKEHAM LAMM, 82, former consul 


general in Accra and Maputo, died in Tucson, Dec. 2. 

Mr. Lamm joined the Service in 1936 and was posted 
to Tokyo, where he was interned by the Japanese during 
World War II. After his release, he was posted to Recife in 
1942. He served in Canberra before being named consul 
general in Maputo in 1952. He was consul general and 
then charge in Accra, 1954-57. The following year he was 
detailed to the Armed Forces Staff College. He served a 
second tour in Canberra before retiring in 1964. 

Mr. Lamm was a native of Washington who earned a 
bachelor’s degree from Georgetown’s School of Foreign 
Service. An amateur ornithologist, he published articles 
in scientific journals and collected birds for the 
Smithsonian. Survivors include two daughters, a son, 10 
grandchildren and five great-grandchildren. Condolences 
may be sent to his daughter, Judith Beall, 1611 Lafayette 
Pl., Milwaukee, Wis. 53202. 
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AASE SORENSEN LAWSON, 53, Foreign Service 
national employee at the embassy in Copenhagen, died 
of ovarian cancer in Copenhagen, Oct. 15. 

Ms. Lawson, who died six months short of her 25th 
anniversary at the post, began working in the non- 
immigrant visa section in 1972. She spent the majority of 
her career in the American services section as the FSN in 
charge of passport and nationality questions. She was 
regarded as an authority on complex dual-nationality 
laws. 

In addition to her husband, Claude Lawson, she 
leaves two daughters, a son and two grandchildren. 


DONALD JAY (DJ) LEE, 14, son 
of Doyle Lee, an information 
management specialist in 
Ankara, died of leukemia in 
London, March 25. He had been 
medevaced to England, his 
illness was diagnosed a month 
earlier. 

DJ was born at Clark Air Base 
in the Philippines Nov. 18, 1982. 
He had. attended George 
Marshall High School in Ankara before his death. Before 
accompanying his parents in Turkey, he joined them on 
postings to Guangzhou, Bonn, Singapore and N’djamena. 
Besides his father, he leaves his mother, Estelina Lee, and 
a sister, Anne Marie. His family suggests contributions 
be made to the Leukemia Society of America. 





ALAN LOGAN, 71, retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in 
New Haven, Conn., April 24. 
Mr. Logan joined the Service in 
1951, when he was assigned to 
Taipei. After working as a 
program analyst in Ankara, he 
went to Beirut in 1957. In 1960 he 
was named officer in charge of 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, Niger, 
Dahomey and Upper Volta. Three 
years later he became political 
officer in Moscow. Mr. Logan became economic and 
political counselor in Conakry in 1966, where he and his 
family were once detained under house arrest. 
Following a TDY as political counselor in Lusaka, Mr. 
Logan returned to Washington as country officer for 
Uganda and Tanzania in 1968. After an assignment in the 
intelligence bureau, he went to Lagos in 1971. Next, he 
was economic and commercial counselor in Tunis, 1973- 
76. After a posting to Brussels, he was named principal 
officer in Durban in 1979. Three years later he was recalled 
from retirement to serve as charge in The Gambia, a 
position he held until 1984. 














































Mr. Logan was born in France and grew up in Arizona 
and California. He served in the Navy during World War 
II before earning bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Stanford. An avid sailor, he circumnavigated the Atlantic 
Ocean and traveled more than 70,000 miles in retirement. 
He championed the cause of opening Russian inland 
waterways to foreign sailboats. Last summer, his efforts 
saw a flotilla of boats from Holland, England and the 
United States sail from the White Sea to St. Petersburg. 
He leaves his wife, Nicole Logan, of Essex, Conn., three 
daughters, a son, five brothers and seven grandchildren. 


HERBERT STANLEY MALIN, 
67, retired Foreign Service officer, 
died of cancer in Hyannis, Mass., 
Jan. 15. 

Mr. Malin joined the Service 
in 1955 as visa officer in Naples. 
After consular assignments in 
Munich and Basel, Switzerland, 
he returned to Washington in 
1960 as biographic officer for East 
Germany and France. Two years 
later he became consular officer 
in Warsaw. He worked as an international relations officer 
in the Offices of German and East European Affairs before 
being detailed to ACDA in 1968. In 1970, he returned to 
Germany as political officer in Munich. 

Mr. Malin served as principal officer in Poznan, 1973- 
75. After attending the National War College, he became 
counselor for political affairs in Addis Ababa in 1976. He 
also served as acting deputy chief of mission at the post. 
Mr. Malin was diplomat in residence at North Carolina 
State University before going to Manila as political 
counselor in 1979. Next, he was political adviser to the 
Office of Philippine Affairs, 1983-84, and a senior examiner 
on the Board of Examiners, 1984-85. In 1985 he was named 
deputy director of the Office of East European and 
Yugoslav Affairs. His final assignment, before retiring in 
1989, was consul general in Salzburg. 

Mr. Malin was a native of Bellefonte, Pa., who earned 
a bachelor’s from Wesleyan University. He served in the 
Army in Berlin, 1951-53. He held Superior and 
Meritorious Awards for his work at State. Survivors 
include his wife, Barbara Malin, of East Dennis, Mass., 
three sons, a daughter and a brother. 


OLGA HENRIETTA BAYER McDONOUGH, 80, former 
Foreign Service nurse, died of cancer in Santa Rosa, Calif., 
May 12. 

Beginning in 1956, her 17-year career at State included 
stints in South Korea, Egypt, Syria, Somalia, Italy and Laos. 
In 1972 she resigned to marry her husband, Martin 
McDonough, whom she accompanied on overseas 
assignments to Hamburg and London. 





Ms. McDonough was a native of Santa Rosa who 
earned her nursing degree from Berkeley. Before State, 
she worked as a public health nurse for five years in 
California. Besides her husband, she leaves two brothers 
and a sister. 


JOHN Y. MILLAR, 78, retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., May 30. 

Mr. Millar joined the Service in 
1946 and was posted to Madrid. 
, After an assignment in 
s Washington, he went to Berlin as 
political officer in 1954. He was 
officer-in-charge of political- 
military affairs in the European 
bureau before being detailed to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1961. Next, 
he was first secretary in New Delhi, 1963-65, and deputy 
chief of mission in Dar Es Salaam, 1965-67. He was chief 
of the Career Management and Assignments Division 
before going to Lagos as counselor for political affairs in 
1970. He served as special assistant for welfare and 
grievances before retiring in 1973. 

A native of Mineola, N.Y., Mr. Millar graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa from Princeton. He served as a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy during World War Il. After State, 
he founded MGMB Real Estate in Washington before 
retiring again in 1995. He leaves his wife of 24 years, Janice 
Johnson, of Colorado Springs, two sons, a daughter, a step- 
daughter, a sister and six grandchildren. 


LAVONA MUSZYNSKA, 80, retired Foreign Service 
secretary, died of cancer in San Francisco, Nov. 17. 

Ms. Muszynska joined the Service in 1952 and held 
overseas postings in Tehran, Bern, Brussels, Cote d’Ivoire, 
Seoul and N’djamena. Her career also included a seven- 
year stint in Washington. A native of Seattle, she earned a 
degree in economics from the University of Washington. 
Her survivors include a sister, Mrs. D. G. Stone, of 
Newport News, Va., and a niece. 


JEAN LAWRENCE ORWICK, 74, former executive 
assistant at State and wife of retired Foreign Service officer 
Dana Orwick, died at a hospital in Rockville, Md., Dec. 
10. 7 

Ms. Orwick became a Foreign Service staff officer after 
serving as an Army court reporter in the Tokyo war crimes 
trials following World War II. Detailed to the White 
House, she later became executive assistant to the 
administrative assistant to the President for congressional 
affairs. After President Truman’s election, she returned 
to State, where she was assigned to the Secretary’s Public 
Committee on Personnel. She served as executive assistant 
to the chief of protocol before joining her husband on tours 
in Paris and Bangkok. 
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Ms. Orwick was a native of Toronto who emigrated 
to Los Angeles as a child. She attended the University of 
California and worked as a script assistant at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer before beginning her career at State. 
Besides her husband, of Bethesda, she leaves a daughter, 
a son and a brother. 


ARTHUR (ARTIE) S. QUILL, 63, former Civil Service 
employee at the U.S. mission to the United Nations, died 
of a stroke in New York, March 5. 

Mr. Quill was a 30-year member of the mission who 
began his career there as a clerk. He later became 
supervisor of the documents and mail control section. He 
retired in 1989 after serving under eight presidents and 
sixteen representatives to the U.N. 

A native of Brooklyn, Mr. Quill served in the Air Force 
for four years during the Korean conflict. He leaves three 
sons, Randy, Stanley and Eric Quill, six grandchildren and 
a great-granddaughter. 


ALBERT A. RABIDA, 78, retired Foreign Service officer, 


died of a lung ailment at a nursing home in Bethesda, Md., 
April 17. 

Mr. Rabida joined the Service in 1943 and became 
economic and political officer in Georgetown later that 
year. After serving as acting principal officer there, he 
went to Bombay in 1946 as visa and passport officer. The 
next year he went to Rangoon, and then to Lisbon, where 
he was responsible for economic and labor issues. He 
served as principal officer in Luanda before becoming a 
career development officer in the Department in 1957. 

After an assignment as a supervisory intelligence 
officer on U.N. matters, Mr. Rabida became economic 
officer in Guayaquil in 1960. He served as deputy 
principal officer at the post before being named principal 
officer in Recife in 1961. After an assignment as senior 
watch officer, he became political adviser to the Army chief 
of staff in 1963. 

Mr. Rabida was officer in charge of counterinsurgency 
plans and policy, 1965-68; he then became executive 
director of the national military information disclosure 
policy committee, 1968-70. After serving as State’s 
representative on the interdepartmental committee of the 
President’s Executive Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
he went to Asmara in 1970. He was principal officer there 
before retiring in 1974. 

Mr. Rabida, a native of Pueblo, Colo., received a 
bachelor’s from Georgetown’s School of Foreign Service. 
His honors included the Army’s Outstanding Civilian 
Service Medal and a citation by the President’s Office of 
Emergency Preparedness. Survivors include his wife, 
Dorothy Rabida, of Rockville, Md., and a son. 


AMELIE RIDDLEBERGEBR, 91, widow of James 
Riddleberger, a three-time ambassador, died in 


Woodstock, Va., April 5. 
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Born to Dutch parents in Indonesia, Ms. Riddleberger 
graduated from the University of Lausanne and worked 
for the U.S. consulate in Geneva before her marriage in 
1931. She accompanied her husband on assignments to 
Berlin, Paris and Washington, and to ambassadorial 
postings in Belgrade, Athens and Vienna. She leaves a 
daughter, Antonia Stearns, of Framingham, Ma., two sons, 


a sister, nine grandchildren and four great-grandchildren. 


NORMAN PEIN SCOTT, 81, retired Foreign Service 
officer, died in Lynchburg, Va., June 4. 

Mr. Scott joined the Service in 1957 and was posted to 
Karachi He held public affairs assignments in Colombo, 
Istanbul, London, Tehran and Washington before retiring 
in 1972. He was a native of Kansas City who graduated 
from the University of Missouri before serving in the Army 
during World War II. Before State, he worked as a reporter 
and editor at newspapers in Kansas and Colorado. 

Survivors include his wife, Earline Scott, a daughter, 
three sons and eight grandchildren. 





RICHARD MONTGOMERY SERVICE SR., 83, retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in Sarasota, Fla., April 28. 

Mr. Service began his 35-year in the Department in 
1935 as a clerk in Foo Chow, China. He held six other 
assignments in China before being named principal officer 
in Tsingtao in 1945. Two years later he became political 
officer in Hong Kong. After similar assignments in 
Moscow and Brussels, he went to Florence as principal 
officer in 1954. 

Mr. Service was deputy director of the Office of West 
European Affairs and director of the Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs before becoming deputy chief of mission at The 
Hague in 1960. He was DCM in Manila, 1962-66 and then 
country director for the Philippines until 1967. He served 
as principal officer in Melbourne before retiring in 1970. 

The son of American missionaries, Mr. Service grew 
up in Chengdu and Shanghai. He received a bachelor’s 
from Pomona College. A lifelong sailor, he was a member 
of several yacht clubs and the Coast Guard auxillary. 
Survivors include his wife of 57 years, Helen Service, of 
Sarasota, a daughter, two sons, a brother and five 
grandchildren. 


WILLIAM A. SOBIEN, 70, 
retired Foreign Service specialist, 
died of diabetes and pneumonia 
in Dunfermline, Scotland, March 
¥. 

Mr. Sobien began his career at 
State as a teletypist in 1956. After 
serving as communications 
supervisor in Washington, he 
went to Bonn as communications 
officer in 1969. He had another 
assignment in the Department 
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and a tour in Brussels before retiring in 1978. 

Mr. Sobien was a native of Lynch, Ky., who served 
overseas in the Marines during World War II and later as 
an Army cryptographer. After leaving State, he spent the 
last 19 years of his life in Scotland. Survivors include his 
wife, Yvonne Sobien, two sisters and three brothers. 
Condolences may be sent to his widow at 5 Swallow Craig, 
Dalgety Bay, Fife, KY11 5YR, Scotland. 


CLIFFORD LEON TAYLOR, 
51, former information 
management specialist at State, 
died of injuries from a car 
accident, May 14. 

Mr. Taylor joined the Foreign 
Service in 1983 as a support 
communications officer in 
Ankara. Two years later he 
became a communications 
specialist in Bonn. He was 
posted to Amman before going 
to Conakry in 1992. He began his final assignment in the 
Bureau of Administration the following year. 

Mr. Taylor was a native of Arkansas who served in 
the Navy for 14 years before beginning his career at State. 
He earned Superior and Meritorious Honor Awards for 
his work. Survivors include his wife, Debbie, of 
Warrenton, Va., a daughter, a son, two sisters, a brother 
and a granddaughter. 





BENSON E. L. 
TIMMONS III, 81, former 
ambassador to Haiti, died in 

Southampton, N.Y., June 11. 
| Mr. Timmons joined the 
Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (ECA) in 1948 and was 
assigned to the embassy in Paris, 
where he helped administer the 
Marshall Plan. In 1954 he was 
appointed economic minister and 
director of ECA’s mission in Paris. The following year he 
returned to Washington as director of the Office of 
European Regional Affairs. 

Mr. Timmons served as deputy chief of mission in 
Stockholm, 1959-61, and New Delhi, 1961-63. In 1963 he 
was appointed to his ambassadorial post in Port-au- 
Prince. He served as senior deputy secretary general of 
the Organization of Economic Cooperation before retiring 
in 1974. 

The Oklahoma native attended the University of 
Georgia, where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He 
later earned bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Oxford 
as a Rhodes scholar. During Worid War II, he served as a 
lieutenant colonel in the Army in Italy. His awards 
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included the Bronze Star and Legion of Merit. In 
retirement, he headed fundraising for 17 years at 
Southhampton Hospital. Survivors include his wife of 33 
years, Sanya Timmons, of Southampton, two sons, a step- 
daughter and four grandchildren. 

MELISSA S. TINNEY, 33, 
regional security officer at The 
Hague, died of breast cancer in 
Amsterdam, June 5. She was the 
daughter of Philip Tinney, 
information management officer 
| in Paris. 

Ms. Tinney began her career in 
the Department in 1985 as an 
administrative assistant in 
London. Two years later she 
became a special agent in the Bureau of Diplomatic 
Security, where she worked in the Washington Field Office 
before being assigned to the Secretary’s protective detail 
in 1988. She served as assistant regional security officer 
in Paris before beginning her final assignment last year. 
She earned two Meritorious Honor Awards for her work 
at State. 

A native of Columbus, Ohio, Ms. Tinney, grew up in 
a Foreign Service family in Paris, Moscow, Brussels, 
Guayaquil, Singapore, Tel Aviv and London. She received 
a bachelor’s degree from Greensboro College. Memorial 
services attended by her colleagues were held in Leesburg, 
Va., and at post. At the overseas ceremony, she was lauded 
as a “dedicated officer beloved for her tenacity and brave 
heart” who continued to work during the final days of 
her illness. In addition to her father, she leaves her mother, 
Helen, and a sister. 


DAN A. WILSON, 56, retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in 
New Port Richey, Fla., April 2. 
Mr. Wilson joined the Service in 
1973 as economic and commercial 
officer in Ascuncion. After tours 
as assistant commercial attache in 
Caracas and Seoul, he returned in 
1981 to Washington, where he 
{ took part in setting up a new trade 
export promotion organization. 
Four years later he was named commercial consul in 
Istanbul, followed by a similar assignment in Ankara from 
1987-90. After a one-year stint in Santo Domingo, he was 
posted to Toronto, his final assignment before retiring last 
year. 

Mr. Wilson was a native of Austin who earned a 
bachelor’s from the University of Texas. Before State, he 
worked as a corporate purchasing manager for Owens 
Corning Fiberglass. Survivors include his wife, two 
daughters and two sons. 
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SAMUEL GRIFFIN WISE JR., 68, retired Foreign Service 
officer, died of cancer at the Washington Hospice, Jan. 21. 

Mr. Wise joined the Service in 1955 and was posted 
to Palermo. After serving as vice consul in Noumea, he 
returned to Washington as an intelligence research 
specialist in 1959. Two years later he became consul in 
Moscow. He served as political officer and consul in 
Trieste, 1963-66. After an assignment in the Office of Soviet 
Affairs, Mr. Wise went to Prague as economic and political 
officer in 1970. He held a political posting in Rome before 
being detailed to Ft. McNair in 1974. The following year 
he became an educational and cultural officer in 
Washington. After a final assignment with the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe, he retired in 1981. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Wise earned a bachelor’s 
from the University of Chicago and a master’s from 
Columbia. He served in the Marines, 1946-48. After his 
career at State, he became international policy director of 
Congress’ Commission on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. Survivors include his wife, Mary Jayne Wise, of 
Bethesda, Md., two daughters, two sons, a brother and 
three grandchildren. 








MARIA ALEXANDRA WITT DE 
MARGULIES, 28, wife of 
Alexander Margulies, chief of the 
political section in Paraguay, died 
in Asuncion, June 6. She suffered 
congestive heart failure three days 
after the the birth of their 
daughter, Sophia. 

Ms. Margulies was a native of 
Paraguay who earned a bachelor’s 
from the University of North 
Carolina and a master’s from 
Queens College. She was vice president of Don Jose 
Industria y Comercio, a supermarket and bakery in 
Asuncion, at the time of her death. Besides her husband 
and daughter, she leaves her parents, a sister and three 
brothers. 





Editor’s Note: 


It is our policy to run obituaries at the request 
of family members only. While we appreciate 
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Agents pursue hot subjects in cold 


rounding 


Continued from page 20 

John Marcelino. As it happened, his apartment was along 
the route of the Open North American Sled Dog Race, 
then in progress. Agent Stottlemyer and I surveilled the 
residence throughout the day, seeking positive 
identification. Unfortunately, Mr. Marcelino apparently 
wasn’t interested in the dog races and only came out to 
walk his chihuahua. Even then, he was so bundled 
against the cold that a positive identification was difficult. 

Persuaded by the subzero weather and the 
probability that we were never going to get a good look 
at our guy, we decided to chance arresting him in his 
residence. Fairbanks winter weather has a tendency to 
speed the decision-making process. Delay can be fatal. 
The race also was winding down, and we were too cold 
too hang around any longer. With the help of the 
Fairbanks Police Department, we arrested Marcelino 
(true name Joseph Bettencourt Jr.) inside his residence. 
As it turned out, he had a fairly extensive criminal history, 
including a warrant out of Lovelock, Nev. 

Our investigations also took us to surrounding 
communities such as the North Pole, where my colleague 
Jeff Stottlemyer declined to be photographed with a 
three-story Santa. When he was assigned to Helsinki, he 
convinced his kids that the jolly round man with 
whiskers and raindeer lived in Finland. It’s tough being a 
Foreign Service parent. [} 
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Continued from page 29 

administration) oversees mainframe and client/server 
operations. This component brings together the core activities 
of enterprise-wide business systems, system integration, and 
mainframes and client/server operations. 


¢ IT Infrastructure delegates to a single program manager 
the enterprise requirement to modernize its technological 
foundation. This represents the core activities of the system's 
backbone, including data and voice communications, 
installations and maintenance. 


¢ IRM Programs and Services centralizes responsibilities 
for, management of and access to official Department 
records. It administers the Department’s Information Access 
Program for the need-to-know foreign affairs and national 
security community in executive agencies, Congress and the 
public. This includes all discovery orders, subpoenas and 
other special document production demands. It has program 
management responsibility to manage classification and 
declassification requirements, Department-wide records 
throughout their life cycle and for the official corporate records 
archives, including the State Archival System and the 
Department's Library. [J 


Filling the hard to Fill 


Continued from page 21 

the applicants qualified for 60 percent 
of the positions they expressed 
interest in. Bidders took their duly 
certified application packages to their 
prospective bureaus. Candidates 
selected for either overseas or 
domestic positions were then 
paneled. Any Foreign Service 
employee of any grade or cone who 
had bid on the same position was 
offered the opportunity to “shoot 
out” for the job with the qualifications 
of each bidder considered equally. 
This procedure was used only once, 
demonstrating that Civil Service 
bidders were filling a breach. 


Folkways 

As the program progressed, CDA 
and CSP observed interesting 
differences in the working cultures of 
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“Now THAT'S A COFFEE MUG 


the Foreign and Civil services. Foreign 
Service employees know that 
“Christmas catalogue” feeling, those 
visions of great possibilities when 
they read the season’s first 
assignments cable. Experienced 
bidders then move on to reality, assess 
their chances and have second-choice 
alternatives in reserve. Some 
neophyte Civil Service bidders, 
meanwhile, were disappointed that 
bureaus already had penciled in 
candidates for HTF positions that 
appeared on the list; others when jobs 
they wanted required special skills. A 
few Civil Service employees, after 
being selected, were forced to decline 
offers because their parent bureaus 
were unable to release them. 

Most Foreign Service bidders also 
know the necessity of marketing their 
qualifications—treading that fine line 


between eager interest and pushing 
bureau decision makers past 
tolerance. It was a new experience for 
Civil Service candidates accustomed 
to more decorous application 
procedures. 

Details about next year’s HTF 
program will be announced in 
October. To improve procedures, the 
list will be scrubbed a third time to 
drop jobs promised in principle; more 
information will be available about 
each position; bureaus will have one- 
page qualifications snapshots about 
each bidder to speed their review; 
acronyms will be spelled out; a quick 
charm school class in effective 
lobbying will be conducted for both 
Civil Service and Foreign Service 
employees; and a _ one-stop 
information and counseling center 
will be established. [J 
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Accent on Outreach 


Continued from page 50 

mayors, state governments and 
groups not usually included in our 
speaker programming.” 

Many of our regular speakers 
also support a broad audience 
approach. INR’s Gary Crocker, who 
estimates he meets with 3,000 to 4,000 
high school students each year, said, 
“For many students, especially those 
who will never travel outside the 
U.S., these meetings are the only 
opportunity they will ever have to 
directly connect with the Department 
and foreign policy.” 

John Sammis, S/P, said, 
“University students are especially 
well-informed about foreign policy 
and want coherent career inform- 
ation. Meeting with those audiences 
critical of our policy presents an 
opportunity for them to be heard by 
the Administration, and for the 
Department to counter criticisms, 
clarify misunderstandings and, at the 
very least, provide an opportunity for 
the uncommitted to hear both sides 
of the argument.” 

ARA’s Ambassador Richard 
Brown finds meeting groups with 
diverse backgrounds helpful in 
preparing for international meetings, 
particularly “in small, roundtable 
situations where views and issues can 
be probed more deeply than they can 
be in a larger forum.” 
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How can we do all of this? 

If Bureaus follow the Secretary’s 
lead and commit themselves to 
providing speakers, and if outreach 
is raised higher on individuals’ to-do 
lists, we can meet with many more of 
the citizens we represent. First, more 
volunteers will bring relief to those 
speakers who, because of their strong 
commitment to outreach, are 
overextended. Second, we can 
maximize every opportunity. 
Speaking trips should be multifaceted 
and include both speaking appear- 
ances and media interviews. Pearson 
Fellows and Diplomats- in-Residence 
could develop an ongoing public 
speaking program to include 
surrounding communities and a wide 
range of audiences. 

A couple of hours while on home 
leave could be spent informing that 
community about what someone in 
their own hometown has been doing 
on their behalf. When officials at the 
passport offices around the country 
discuss passport issues and travel 
information with members of the 
community, they should ensure 
understanding that their offices are 
part of the Department. 

Alma maters are another venue 
for describing the Department’s 
work. Volunteer tour guides for the 
Department's recently established 
public tours of the Exhibit Hall and 
other first-floor displays are also 





Back row, from left: J. Renee Bagley, 
Denise E. Sandidge, Angela Brown, 
Thomasine D. Hurd (instructor), Eliza 
Kieswetter, Susan D. Nordstrom and 
Janice E. Schlaeppi. Front row, from left: 
Rhonda L. Baldwin, Natalie Hill, Dawn 
A. Scott, Lucita V. Daley and Lois A. 
Marantz. 
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welcome. The opportunities are 
unlimited. Does this take time? Of 
course, but if we don’t take the time, 
who will? Those interested may 
contact Joan Colbert, director of the 


Office of Public and_ Inter- 
governmental Liaison, at 647-7926. LJ 


Speaking tips from the regulars 


The Department’s speakers have learned 
much about what makes for a credible 
performance. A few colleagues offered 
these tips: 


* Be prepared for anything, not only on 
your own topic, but about other hot topics, 
foreign aid, the Department's budget. 


¢ Know the situation in the community you 
are in and bring bigger issues to local 
relevance, showing how they benefit or 
harm the situation. 


¢ Demonstrate the Department’s 
commitment to public service by vividly 
drawing on personal experiences. 


¢ Assume that people are well-informed 
and committed to issues that directly affect 
their daily lives. 


¢ Avoid use of foreign policy “shorthand” 
(test out what you want to say on your aunt 
or uncle). 


¢ Face the critical audiences—yours may 
be the only voice offering a counter 
position to those who are undecided. 





Secretaries Complete 
Training 
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Employees appreciate group's rich mix 


mployee Appreciation Day 
received a welcomed 
musical offering from the 
State of the Arts and FARA 
during May in the East 
Auditorium. The performance of 
2nd Story, a group of four 
musicians, blended blues, Celtic, 
rock, West African and Caribbean 
rhythms. It was truly “a unique 
ethno cultural bon temps etoufee.” 


Meagan Lane and Geoff de * ia ¥ rp 


Mers, both talented vocalists and 
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musicians, co-founded 2nd Story. Geoff de Mers, Jimi Jones, Meagan Lane, Gary Loewenthal. 


Gary Loewenthal is lead guitarist 

and Jimi Jones, drummer. 2nd Story’s unusual instruments, 
coupled with their superb electronics, produced a rich listening 
experience: 

2nd Story’s opening selection, Down River, was an original 
composition based on a Cajun and Creole tune, producing a foot- 
tapping, rhythmic-swaying motion in the audience throughout 
the entire performance. 

A Billie Holiday song, Billie Blues, also was an original 
arrangement. Segueing into the West African rhythms of Ghana, 
the group proved with Derby Hat that they excel in these rhythms. 
The rich sound interpreted superbly Peggy Lee’s legendary song, 
Fever. 2nd Story’s finale, Rekpete, replete with nonsense syllables, 
employed an assortment of West African instruments. They shared 
these with the audience as a “recruiting” gesture, forming a 


“Congo-like” line around the auditorium. [J 


The author is a computer specialist in the Executive Secretariat. 


Pianist captures audience 


lassical pianist Julian Gargiulo’s 

May performance impressed 

and delighted his State 
audience. 

Mr. Gargiulo’s program con- 
sisted of minor-key compositions by 
Beethoven and Rachmaninoff. He 
opened with Beethoven's Sonata, No. 
23 in F minor, Opus 57 and captured 
the essence of Beethoven's genius. 

In contrast to the Beethoven, Mr. 
Gargiulo then performed Rach- 
maninoff’s Sonata No.2 in B-flat minor, 


Op. 36. His exquisite control of the 
keyboard contributed to his under- 
standing and sensitivity of the 
sensuality of Rachmaninoff’s music. 
During the dramatic moments of 
Rachmaninoff’s Sonata, Mr. 
Gargiulo’s powerful energy en- 
veloped his audience. 

Mr. Gargiulo has studied piano 
extensively in Italy at the Academia 
di Roma and the Verona State 
Conservatory. He recently completed 
his master of music in piano 


NOON FEST 


Cafeteria Courtyard 
12 noon to 1 p.m. 


Aug. 13 
Army Violin Combo 
Navy Drill Team 


Aug. 20 
Psalmist Gospel choir 
(Other participants TBA) 


Aug. 28 
Fashion Show 
Dean Acheson Auditorium 


performance from the Peabody 
Conservatory of the Johns Hopkins 
University. He performed at the 
French Embassy in May for the joint 
Peabody/La Gesse foundation. He 
also participated in July’s 1997 
Summer Festival at the Chateau La 
Gesse in southern France. Princess 
Cecilia de Medici, who attended the 
State performance, established the 
Festival in 1981 for young American 
pianists of exceptional promise. LJ 
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LIBRARY REPORT 


By DAN CLEMMER 


Here Today, Gone Tomorrow? 


ooks and microfilm can last in 
usable states for hundreds of 
years, but no one knows how long 
digital information—on CD ROM, 
tapes, and the Internet—will last. 
Ten years? Twenty years? Thirty years? And 
if it does last into the future, will the hardware 
and software required to access the 
information still be available? 

Until recently, librarians did not have to 
worry very much about the possible loss of 
information in digital formats. Those concerns 
were left largely to archivists and users of large databases. 
One of the best known near-disasters occurred in the early 
1960s when it was discovered that the 1960 census data 
on tapes could be read by only two machines in the world: 
one at the Smithsonian Institution and one in Japan. 
Fortunately for thousands of historians, genealogists and 
other researchers, those census tapes were converted to a 
more standard format that can be read today. If they had 
not been converted, the data would have been lost. 

But in the 1990s, when publishers began to publish 
on the Internet rather than on paper, librarians also became 
concerned about the loss of digital information. Their 
concern increased in 1996 when Congress directed the 
U.S. Government Printing Office (GPO) to begin planning 
for the Internet distribution of almost all U.S. government 
publications by 1998, primarily to save money. 
Fortunately, the library community raised such a ruckus 
that Congress backed off from its 1998 deadline, but the 
pressure to stop*publishing on paper and to use the 
cheaper Internet continues. 

Although the problems of the Internet are legion— 
limited search engines, information withdrawn without 
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notice, slow delivery speeds, and many 
others—publishers, librarians and customers 
agree that Internet publishing has its benefits. 
Publishers, particularly government 
publishers, like it because it is cheaper and 
because they can reach new audiences with 
their products. Librarians and customers like 
it because much more information is available 
than ever before and because large databases 
can be searched for specific information. 

Until the Internet became such a popular 
medium of delivery, librarians and customers 
could rely on multiple copies of books and periodicals in 
print to be available in many libraries. If, however, the 
information resides in digital form on only one server, it 
is easy to imagine that in the not too distant future the 
publisher may decide that the information is no longer of 
interest or that it is too expensive to maintain. All digital 
information does not need to be saved forever, but the 
decision must be made early in the life cycle of each 
publication about whether it should be saved. Saving 
digital information for future users involves the regular 
conversion of electronic media to formats that can be read 
by successive generations of hardware and software. 

Commercial publishers will find a way to keep their 
information available and make the customer pay for it, 
but government publishers almost certainly will not. 
Fortunately, some of the larger research libraries, 
bibliographic utilities and GPO are planning to offer data 
warehousing services for government publishers. Because 
these and other organizations are aware of what will 
happen if they do not act now, the prospects for solutions 
are good. LJ 





The author is chief librarian. 
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Books and Periodicals about Computers and: the Internet. 


Cyberhound’s 9 to 5 Guide to 
Publications on the Internet. Gale 
Research, 1996. ZA4201.C975 
REF. 

James, Phil. 
Ellsworth, Jill & Matthew V. 
Ellsworth. The Web After Work for 
Dummies. |\DG Books, 1996. 342 p. 
TK5105.888.E53 REF 


Press, 


Orfali, Robert. The. Essential Client/ 
Server Survival Guide. Wiley, 1996. 
676 p. QA76.9.C55076 REF 


Graham, lan S. H~ML Sourcebook, 
3rd Edition. Wiley, 1997. 620 p. 
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Harvey, Greg. Windows 95 for 
Dummies. |DG Books, 1995. 194 
p. QA76.76.063H37 REF 


Plumley, Sue. 1996. 210 p.70 
Minutes to Windows NT Workstation 
4.0. Que, 1996. 210p. 
QA76.76.063P5692 REF 


Official Netscape 
Navigator 2.0 Book. Netscape 
1996. 

TK510S.882.335 REF 


Russel, Charlie. The ABCs of 
Windows NT Workstation 4. Sybex 
1996. 358 p. QA76.76.063.R87 REF 


657 p. 


Using Windows 95. Que, 1996. 
1,174 p. QA76.76.063 REF 
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